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What They Say 


RATING— 

“I find your publication rated as the most valuable 
publication in the field of the fine arts. That is not 
only my opinion, but also of the artists with whom 
I come in contact. I wish you great successs in your 
campaign for new readers.”—Barnard Kramer, Peters 
Supply Co., New York. 








“FINEST ON THIS GLoBE’’— 

“You sure have the finest little art magazine on this 
globe. I have read dozens of them, here and abroad, 
and know your magazine to be the most up to date 
and refreshingly condensed with honest to God real 
art news. I absolutely couldn’t afford to be without 
it and really don’t see how any artist or art lover 
can.”—George Frederick Gleich, Palm Springs, Cal. 


“Away FRom HOME’’— 
_ “Away from home I find your magazine more than 
indispensable.”—J. A. Holzer, Florence, Italy. 


IN A UNIVERSITY— 

“I am using THE ART DIcest instead of a text in 
my art appreciation series at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. There are 92 in the class, and I am hoping to 
make almost that number regular subscribers. I expect 
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to close the series with a sales talk on THE ART DIGEST. 
It is just as I would have it, and the only one I 
read from ‘cover to cover.’ ”—Ernest Bruce Haswell, 
Cincinnati, O. 


A “Dicest PoLL’’ WouLp Be INTERESTING— 

“I fear your magazine is not going to be very 
popular with many of us if anti-prohibition is men- 
tioned favorably. Why mention the subject ?’’—Miss 
Blanche Cassidy, Beaumont, Tex. 


“For MANY REASONS’ — 

“TI enjoy THE Art Dicest for many reasons. For one, 
I have read of the success of several of my old com- 
rades of the Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia.”— 
Mrs. Marguerite Tew Bury, Los Angeles, Cal. 


STIMULATING BECAUSE ALIVE— 

“You are to be congratulated on supplying a long 
felt need. THE ART Dicest is stimulating and well 
informed. It is comprehensive, concise and _ intelli- 
gently entertaining. I like its scope, its alertness, its 
generous lack of prejudice. In short THE ART DIGEST 
is alive and we painters need things around us that 
are alive.”—R. O. Chadeayne, Columbus, O. 


At $5.00 A YEAR ?— 

“Your magazine is a newspaper for the profession. 
I wish it could come weekly.”—Elisabeth Augusta 
Chant, Wilmington, N.C. 


A Factor FoR CIVILIZATION— 

“I have been reading your magazine since its first 
copy and I am very enthusiastic about it. It repre- 
sents the arts of all the world, especially of painting, 
sculpture and antiques, and I believe it to be a great 
factor for the advancement of art and civilization.”— 
Alexander Sideris, New York City. 


FILLS 4N OKLAHOMA NEED— 

“TI greatly enjoy THE ART Dicest and would not want 
to be without it.”"—Mrs. Joseph Huckhins, Jr., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Not A MUSEUM OF ANTIQUES— 

“Your magazine is certainly not a museum of an- 
tiques. I like it because it usually maintains a fair 
balance of interest between conservative and radical 
trends in art.”—Frederick E. Mayer, Philadelphia, Pa, 


“In Touch WITH Procress”— 

“I enjoy reading THE ART Dicest, and thereby stay- 
ing in touch with progress in art.”’-—Mrs. Adriana van 
Kaathoven, Santa Cruz, Cal. 


STILL IMPROvVING— 
“THE Art DIGEST improves with each issue.”—Robert 
Dinning, Los Angeles, Cal. 


REACHING THE PUBLIC— 

“It is a very worth while paper and will do much 
to reach the public and educate their love for the 
beautiful and acquaint them with the best art of the 
world.”—Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 


ONE OF THE “‘ORIGINALS”— 

“I am very glad indeed that THE ARr DIGEST is 
meeting with success, as if deserves, and I am proud 
to have been one of its original subscribers.’’—Mrs. 
Herbert Campbell, Athens, Pa. 


“Ir Is Fine” — 
“I thoroughly enjoy THE DIcEsr. 


r It is fine.”— 
Ethel P. B. Leach, Frederica, Del. 
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Canadian Pictures at Corcoran “Sing a Saga of the North” 





“A Street in Hull,” by George D. Pepper. 


The United States is host to Canada at 
the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, where 
through March an exhibition of paintings 
by contemporary Canadian artists, assembled 
by the American Federation of Arts, is 
being held. For the first time on a compre- 
hensive scale American collectors are fur- 
nished with a chance to view and, it is hoped, 
buy the art of the Dominion—an art which 
until only recently was comparatively un- 
known in the States. 

That the present show is thoroughly 
Nationalistic is shown by the fact that of 
the 33 artists, represented by 60 paintings, all 
but 5 are Canadian by birth. Ten are from 
Montreal, 14 from Toronto, 4 from Ottawa 
and one each from Quebec, Lansing, Vic- 
toria, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. All but 
one are living. With the exception of two 
works by Horatio Walker, all the paintings 
are of the modern school which came into 
being about 1910 when Canadian art broke 





“The Lumberjack,” by Edwin H. Holgate. 











away from the Dutch and Barbizon tradi- 
tions which until then had provided the 
standards of the country. 

Leila Mechlin wrote in the Washington 
Star: “When the American landscape school 
was developed more than half a century ago 
the object of the painters was to exactly 
reproduce nature, setting down not only what 
they saw, but what they knew to be true. And 
in an effort to be nationalistic they, too, 
sought out subjects which. were unique. 
Church painted Niagara, Bierstadt the Rocky 
Mountains, Moran the canyons of the South- 
west. But the kind of picture produced was 


‘iteral rather than interpretive and the subject 


became of greater importance than the art. 
“Artists today all over the world have 
more or less discarded these ideals and have 
come to recognize art as something more 
than an imitation of nature, but those of 
real wisdom are aware that nature has al- 
ways been and must always be the source of 
inspiration and that only those who drink 
deep at its source will achieve great results. 
“Obviously, nature in the Northland is 
rugzed and severe. Strength and endurance 
are its dominant characteristics, and it is 
these. that one finds reflected:in the art of 
these Canadian painters. Their simplifica- 
tions emphasize structural forms and evi- 
dence beauty in their rhythmic lines. In 
many of these pictures one comes face to 
face with the immutable and realizes the 
littleness of man as measured by the eternal.” 
“The Canadian paintings are among the 
most original seen in the gallery in years,” 
wrote Ada Rainey in the Washington Post: 
“They are the expression of the men of the 
North, new born since the war and daring 
to paint their country as they see it, instead 
of blindly following the lead of the Barbizon 
and Dutch painters, formerly followed in 
Canada. 
“It is stimulating to see the works of men 
and women who are freeing themselves 
from the fetters of tradition, for tradition 











“Stormy Weather, Georgian Bay,’ F. H. Varley. 


has a way of becoming a fetter when fol- 
lowed as the main issue in art. Surely there 
is nothing in this exhibition to offend even 
the most conservative unless they are will- 
fully turning their eyes to the past and re- 
fusing to see what the men of vision are 
seeing today... . 

“These men of the North sing a saga of 
their land which has a strain of cosmic forces 
untainted with the sterility of a false civili- 
zation. Here one is in touch with the great 
mountain peaks of the Canadian Rockies 
that have impressed the minds of the artists 
as a living force. They have responded to 
the call of this land of the far North and 
much of the great expanse of mountains, of 
the stinging cold, the vivid colors of the 
trees in the autumn, the sturdy life of the 
people, is expressed in these paintings. Cer- 





“Rollande,” by Prudence Heward. 
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tainly here is a straightforwardness, an 
original way of seeing the people and the 
land. It is really a new art.” 

Miss Mechlin mentions the following 
artists: Lawren Harris, A. Y. Jackson, 
Franklin ‘Carmichael, Bertram Brooker, 
Lionel Fitzgerald, Charles F. Comfort, 
Clarence Gagnon, Frederick Haines, Alfred 
J. Casson, Edwin H. Holgate, Prudence 
Heward, Lilias Newton, R. S. Hewton, 
Frank Varley, Tom Thomson, Emily Carr, 
Tom Greene, Frank Hennessey, Bess 
Housser, Arthur Lismer, Mabel Lockerby, 
Sarah Robertson, J. E. H. MacDonald, 
Yvonne McKague, Kathleen Morris, Flor- 
ence McCillivray, Mabel May, George D. 
Pepper, Pegi Nichol, Anne D. Savage, A. H. 
Robinson, Horatio Walker. 





Picabia’s Yacht! 

Modern‘st masters make money. Irving 
Manoir, American painter, wrote from St. 
Tropez to his alma mater, the Chicago Art 
Institute school: “Yesterday Picabia an- 
chored his yacht in our harbor. With him 
were his wife and the young son of Marie 
Laurencin. Walter Pach of America and 
Matisse spent some time in St. Tropez. ... 
In May we shall have been here two years.” 

Ra'ph Albert Biakelock and his yacht! 


Ufer 


For all:-we know, it may be Ufer’s nag 
that’s hitched outside the studio entrance. 
Wouldn’t be surprised. But where did he 
get the New England flower garden with 
its suggestion of hollyhocks and Puritan 
pansies that is just beyond the pony? It 
must take a lot of water from those ex- 
plosive mountains in the distance. 

Walter Ufer’s exhibition opens at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries in New York 
on March 18 and lasts through March 29. 
Writing to the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
which have a keen eye for publicity, he said 
of Taos that “its rhythmic nature [he spelled 
it Rhythmic Nature] is being conquered by 
the cultural minded of America. The young 
ones are gaining ground.” 

Tue Art Dicest suggests a fair exchange. 
Let the Taos people come East and paint, 
and let the easterners go to Taos and paint. 
That most surely will stand the collector on 
his head —and when he is in that position 
money just naturally falls out of his pocket. 





“My Studio Entrance,” by Walter Ufer. 
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“Figure Composition,” 


When John Lambert, Philadelphia artist, 
died he left a fund of $50,000 the income 
of which was to be used in buying pictures 
by the younger artists who exhibit at the 
annuals of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. The income was first available 
in 1913. The pictures become the property 
of the Academy, which may hang them or not. 

Mr. Lambert named a jury of three of his 
best friends—Henry McCarter, Sargent 
Kendall and Adolph Borie. Formerly they 
picked only conservative works, because they 
were the only kind shown at the Academy, 
but since modernism has crept in they have 
followed that trend. The eight purchased 
this year are all modern in varying degree. 


by William Schulhoff. 


They are: “Sailing” by Morris Kantor, 
“October Clouds” by Jan Matulka, “Illus- 
traion” by Virginia Armitage McCall, 
“Tableewi h Pipe” by Stuart Davis, “Figure 
Composition” by William Schulhoff, “Fish- 
ermen” by S. L. Sigfus, “The Meadows” by 
Anna Warren Ingersoll, and “Study” by 
Edith Longstreth Wood. 

“It has been found,” said John Andrew 
Myers, secretary of the Academy, “that 
when the canvases selected by the Lambert 
committee were scattered through the per- 
manent collection, the result was highly 
satisfactory. They are distributed through 
the Temple collection, which covers a period 
of 30 years of American painting.” 





Canada Articulate 


Gone are the days when Canadian artists 
hurried home from abroad with portfolios 
bulging with pictures of Venetian canals and 
Norman market places. Canadian art has 
found its voice. Such is the opinion - of 
Blodwen Davies, writing in the New Out- 
look: 

“Fifty years ago the Marquis of Lorne 
officially opened the first show of the Royal 
Canadian Academy at which hung some 
score or more of ‘diploma’ pictures. It was 
a show in which European mists hung over 
Canadian landscapes and yellow suns glossed 
over the ‘crudities’ of the Canadian wilder- 
ness. There were story pictures there, too, 
with pieces of poetry attached to the titles 
in the catalogue. There was no poetry in 
the catalogue of the 1930 Canadian exhibi- 
tion of the National Gallery, but 170 bold 
and arrest'‘ng pieces of Canadian art con- 
fronted society with the emphatic message 
tha: Canada had become artistically articu- 
late. Whether you like the timbre of the 
voice or not is a matter for personal con- 
clusions, but there is no denying the 
voice... . 

“Another significant accent of the show 
is the appearance of the British Columbia 
group as distinct in its enunciation as eithe: 


the Ontario or Montreal group. Eleven 
artists from British Columbia descended 
upon Ottawa, including Varley, whose in- 
fluence upon west coast development is 
already evident. [THE Art DicEst was mis- 
informed and wishes to correct the state- 
ment made in the Mid-February number that 
but two works from British Columbia were 
included.] Their arrival was greeted with 
sincere delight by art lovers in the east. Art 
is takirg root in the west with such intensity 
that the east looks for something out of the 
west that will be vital, essential and per- 
meating. 

“The west, with little help from the east, 
until the National Gallery lent a helping 
hand within the last ten years, has developed 
a native love of art. Winnipeg was the first 
city in Canada to own a municipal art gal- 
lery. It was fostered by an Industrial 
Bureau and paid for by business men who 
went after it with as much zest as they put 
into founding any public utility. At the fall 
fairs of the west have been exhibited many 
hundreds of pictures from the national 
collection. The prairie peop'e take their art 
both seriously and joyously. They take their 


pencils with them to the shows and they 


take their catalogues home with them it- 
stead of leaving them on the floor. . . . We 
have adventured long and far in the last 





fifty years.” 
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Modern Museum 





“Figure,” by Wilhelm Lehmbruck. 


The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York closed its third exhibition (‘Painting 
in Paris”) with an attendance of 60,000 for 
the six weeks. The fourth exhibition, a 
fourfold one, is now open. The museum, 
which had to diminish the afternoon crowds 
by charging 50 cents admission, hopes to 
avoid that necessity this time and appeals 
to the public to take advantage of the 
evening opening, from 8 to 10. “If in the 
present exhibition the galleries become too 
crowded,” it announces, “it will again be 
necessary to charge an admission fee.” 

Sculpture by Maillol of France and Lehm- 


“Invocation,” by Max Weber. 


bruck of Germany and retrospective col- 
lections of pa.ntings by Max Weber of the 
United States and Paul Klee of Germany 
comprise the fourth exhibition. 

Maillol, who is regarded by many as the 
greatest living sculptor, is represented by 
eight major works, including the great 
bronze torso of “Chained Action” lent by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the 
famous early relief “Desire” lent by the 
sculptor. Other Maillols are lent by A. 
Conger Goodyear, Maurice L. Stone, John 
A. Dunbar, Mrs. Charles J. Liebman, Carl 
Zigrosser and the Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Lehmbruck, foremost among modern 





Shows Maillol, Lehmbruck, Weber and Klee 








“Torso,’ by Aristide Maillol. 


German sculptors, committed suicide just 
after the war. The “Figure of a Woman” 
herewith reproduced is lent by Stephen C. 
Clark. Others are lent by the Hillyer Art 
Gallery, Dr. F. H. Hirschland, Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Edith Gregor Halpert, 
the Weyhe Gallery, the Albright Gallery 
and the Detroit Institute of Arts. Weber, 
American pioneer modernist who bore the 
brunt of the critics’ attacks before the war, 
is represented by co works. Some of the 
Klees are lent by Americans, but a majority 
were obtained from the Flechtheim Gallery 
of Berlin through the courtesy of the J. B. 
Neumann Gallery of New York. 





Vicious! 

One of the most vicious art criticisms 
ever penned was the comment Time made on 
the annual exhibition of the Independents in 
New York: 

“When the Cherry Sisters came to town, 
30 years ago, loud was the rejoicing in pool- 
rooms. The Cherry Sisters were blowsy, 
humorless young actresses who sang senti- 
mental ballads completely off key, in dead 
earnestness. They appeared behind a ser- 
viceable net that covered the stage, and it 
was entirely au fait for the audience to hurl 
apples, tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage, other 
ingredients of a typical New England boiled 
dinner, throughout the Cherry Sisters’ 
appearance. In every town that the Cherry 
Sisters played, it was an invariable custom 
for the editor of the local paper to review 
their act with a column and a half of humor, 
Satire, parody and biting sarcasm. 

“In just the same way today do New York 
art critics regard that annual function, the 
exhibition of the Society of Independent 
Artists (‘No jury. No prizes.’). Started 19 
years ago by a group of young artists in 
revolt against the pontifical National Acad- 
emy of Design, all that is necessary to 
exhibit a picture with the Independents is 
six dollars and an opus. 

“Like the Cherry Sisters, the Indepen- 
dents’ show is not funny. The Independents 
of 1930, as of all other years, have a distinct 
penchant for fat nude ladies, bulging, 








specific nudes in green, orange and red, 
lolling in intricate positions. There are 
nearly a hundred such creatures in the show 
and not a fig leaf among them. Though there 
may be considerable humor in one livid nude 
with triangular legs sprawling on a studio 
chair (the fat ladies who pose for Inde- 
pendent artists seem to have a distinct dis- 
inclination to stand up for any length of 
time), a hundred such nudes leave an im- 
pression of acute melancholia. Sprightlier 
are the political pictures... .” 





Backward 


The commercial artists of Seattle have 
just held an exhibition of advertising art. 
Margaret Bundy, critic of the Town Crier, 
wrote: 

“Taken as a whole, the advertising in this 
part of the country is still notably conser- 


vative; the spirit of modernism, which has | 


in New York and Germany progressed be- 
yond the experimental stage, has not yet 
taken hold out here. Too much hack work 
is perpetrated as commercial art. It isn’t 
the artists’ fault; given the incentive, they 
will create interesting things.” 





Another Chicago Prize 


The final award of the Exhibition by 
Artists of Chicago and Vicinity at the Art 
Institute has been announced, Gerald A. 
Frank’s “Maternity” winning the Municipal 
Art League prize of $500. 





English Landscape 


For generations England has been noted 
for her landscape architecture and American 
s‘udents have gone there by the hundreds to 
study her beautiful formal gardens. Now 
for the first time English landscape archi- 
tects have an official organization—the In- 
stitute of Landscape Architects, just formed. 
Two immediate functions of the Institute 
will be the issuing of a journal devoted to 
the art and the providing of facilities for 
training future artists through the establish- 
ment of a school of landscape architecture 
at one of the universities along lines similar 
to those adopted at Harvard under the late 
Professor Pray. 

The paraphrasing the 
president’s inaugural speech, said the land- 


London “Times, 
scape architects had a great example in the 
manner in which the profession was prac- 
ticed in the United States. In England it 
was the private landowner of the leisured 
art-loving classes who, so far, had been the 
patron of their profession, so that while 
they had to go to America and to other 
countries for the finest examples of public 
work, practically all nations, and not the 
least America, were generous in their praise 
of the English garden and especially of the 
historic remains with which England was so 
richly endowed. 
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Philadelphia Sees 60 Pictures by, Eakins 





“The Gross Clinic,” by Thomas Eakins. 


Since his death in 1916 the prestige of 
Thomas Eakins, America’s “Old Master,” 
has been steadily increasing. Today his art 
may be said to have come into its own. The 
moderns have accepted him as one of the 
most significant figures in American art 
history. During March the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum is showing a truly comprehensive col- 
lection of his work. Included among the 
more than 60 paintings are the 31 works 
which Mrs. Eakins and Mary Adeline Wil- 
liams presented to the museum recently. 

Dominating the exhibition are the two 
famous canvases, “The Gross Clinic,” lent 
by Jefferson Hospital, and “The Agnew 
Clinic,” owned by the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The former was painted in 1875, 
a few years after the artist returned from 
four years of study in Paris and Spain, and 
was his first important picture. Helen W. 
Henderson wrote of it in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 

“*The Gross Clinic’ stands as his supreme 
expression in the field of dramatic present- 
ment and chiaroscuro, of which it is a mas- 
terly example. In it one can trace the recent 
influences of Holland and of Spain, for if 
Eakins saw Ribera it is equally certain that 
Rembrandt was one of his early gods. 

“Like the Spaniards, whose work he had 
been studying at the Prado in Madrid, Eak- 
ins at this time seems to have revelled in 
certain horrible details, such as the bloody 
fingers of Gross and of the assistant, who 
probes the gash in the leg upon the table. 
True to the literary instincts which crop 
out from time to time in this painter’s work, 





“The Concert Singer,’ Thomas Eakins. 


he has enjoyed the contrast of the absorbed 
scientists at work upon the subject and the 
little old woman, who with hands contracted 
in horror shields her face from the horrid 
sight. This little old woman, it used to be 
supposed, was the subject’s mother.” 

A wonderful example of the period be- 
tween the two clinic pictures, which were 
painted about 15 years apart, is the large 
“Crucifixion,” one of the works now owned 
by the museum. Eakins’s object was to paint 
a Christ which would hang from the cross 
and not lie on it as if the cross itself were 
flat on the ground, as it had so often been 
pictured in the past. Miss Henderson said 
of it: “By this time Eakins had almost for- 
gotten those realistic Spanish masters who 
love to load religious pictures with ghastly 
details of human suffering. It is only in the 
Christ’s hands, drawn up in agony as they 
are fixed to the arms of the cross by great 
spikes, that the painter remembers the hor- 
ror of his subject.” 

“We jump now to the year 1892, when 
Eakins painted one of the greatest of his 
portraits, that of Miss Weeda Cook, now 
Mrs. Stanley Addicks, under the title “The 
Concert Singer.”. . . Eakins never surpassed, 
in my opinion, the simplicity of the charming 
woman pouring forth music from her lips.” 
The museum also owns this picture. 

Towards the end of April, Eakins will be 
revealed at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, along with Winslow Homer and 
Albert P. Ryder. Many of the paintings 
from the Philadelphia exhibition will be in- 
cluded. 





Salons of America 

The Salons of America announce their 
8th annual spring exhibition to open at the 
American-Anderson Galleries April 22. 
Address, Salons of America, American- 
Anderson Galleries, 30 East 57th St., New 
York. The association, founded in 1920 by 
Hamilton Easter Field, now has a member- 
ship drawn from all parts of the world. 

Last year there was inaugurated the 
Hamilton Easter Field Foundation Fund for 
the purchase of one or more works from 
each exhibition, the resulting collection to 
be presented at some future time to an 
American museum. 








The Clark Memorial 
F. C. Hirons and E. W. Meller have been 
selected as the architects for the federal 
memorial to George Rogers Clark, which 
is to be erected at Vincennes, Ind., jointly by 
the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial 
Commission and the state of Indiana. Cost- 
ing more than $1,500,000, the memorial will 
resemble the Linco'n one at Washington. 
The structure will be of Greek design 
with 16 columns, 40 feet tall and 5 feet in 
diameter. The names of the states carved 
out of the Northwest Territory, which was 
won by the great frontier fighter, will be 
inscribed across the top of the monument. 








“The Keelers” 


Peter Paul Rubens was the painter of 
princes and aristocrats. One of his patrons 
was the Francisco IV, fifth Duke of Mantua, 
of whom he created a large portrait, which 
is now in the collection of Henry Goldman 
of New York. But the Duke was more than 
a patron, he was Rubens’s good angel and 
advisor. And the master painted (about 
1610) a small portrait, direct from life, for 
his very own. He kept it as long as he lived, 
Then it passed to other hands, and, finally, 
arrived in the galleries of an American 
dealer, Bertram M. Newhouse, of New York 
and St. Louis; and was sold the other day 
to Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Keeler of Los 
Angeles. 

This is the first time that THE Art DicEsr 
has been privileged to name Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeler. Other acquisitions have been an- 
nounced simply as those of “a Los Angeles 
collector.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeler used to live in Mason 
City, Iowa. Years ago Mr. Keeler estab- 
lished a branch of his business—that of 
manufacturing tiles and building faience— 
in Los Angeles. Soon he began to fill an 
important place in the industrial life of 
Southern California. Los Angeles became 
the home of the Keelers, and they built for 
themselves a most beautiful home on the 
side of a mountain overlooking Hollywood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keeler began half a dozen 
years ago to form an art collection. They 
acquired one beautiful work after another, 
At first they devoted themselves to American 
artists. Then they included old masters. 
Their collection is probably the finest on 
the Pacific Coast. 





In Single File 

The Braxton Galleries in Hollywood, 
which have become the modernist. center of 
Southern California, are holding four exhi- 
bitions of the “Blue Four,” that group of 
German professors whose work is familiar 
to the western part of the United States, 
who have exhibited together for several 
years, and who achieved much success two 
or three months ago at a joint display in 
Berlin. But Hollywood—as Hollywood 
might—has divorced them. Kandinsky was 
shown from March I to 15; the others are 
scheduled: Jawlensky, March 16-31; Fein- 
irger, April 15-30; Paul Klee, May 1-15. 

But Harry Braxton joined the four to- 
gether again in the catalogue, in whose 
preface he wrote: “I am reaffirming my 
faith in California as a potential art center. 
It is my belief that modern art will thrive 
in Hollywood and Los Angeles, just as it 
has in Paris, Berlin and New York, as long 
as there exists one group of understanding, 
courageous persons willing to promote it.” 
The exhibitions are sponsored by Josef von 
Sternberg and Mme. Galka E. Scheyer. 





cc be) 
Conqueresses 
Nineteen and thirty! And the Union 
League Club of New York, usually referred 
to as “the most aristocratic and exclusive 
men’s club in America” has invited the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors to provide it, during April, 
with a selected exhibition. The club, secure 
in its traditions, which date back to the time 
when Susan B. Anthony was denied a plat- 
form because of her sex, and Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw a pulpit, never did anything 
like this before. 
Hail, the conquering heroines come! 
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Plan a Union 


Artists are fast changing the traditional 
belief that lack of any bargaining instinct 
goes hand in hand with artistic ability, that 
business methods are foreign to the artist’s 
nature. Recently the Artists’ Professional 
League in cooperation with the Art Dealer’s 
Association commenced working on a model 
contract to take the place of the old verbal 
“misunderstandings” between the two. Now, 
a movement has been started to form a 
regular trade union of the several thousand 
commercial artists who do creative work for 
reproduction, design fashions, and illustrate 
periodicals and books, and to make it a part 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The New York Post quotes E. J. Busen- 
bark, temporary president. of the union as 
follows: “This union is open both to free- 
lance artists and to men who are regularly 
employed to do art work in advertising and 
art agencies, engraving and lithograph shops, 
or on any regular salary basis. ... The chain 
store system is creeping into our field and 
artists must combine to fight it. There is 
already one firm that owns art studios in 
New York, Detroit and Chicago and con- 
trols advertising agencies in those cities. 
This is a direct threat to the individual 
artist and even to the big advertising and 
art agericies. He must meet it with a new 
efficiency of his own. 

“The union will also combat the extensive 
importation of foreign art for reproduction 
purposes in the textile industry, for gift 
cards, candy boxes, wall papers, etc. There 
is little or no tariff protecting the American 
artist now, with the result that designs and 
drawings which would cost $75 here are 
imported from Europe for about $10... . 

“We want it very clearly understood the 
union ‘will not try to dictate what is good or 
bad in designs, for that would tend to stifle 
trade. Nor will the union try to pigeonhole 
the artist into one type of work. Nothing 
will be done to prevent him from turning 
to a higher type of work. The American 
Federation of Labor will not dictate to us 
in any way.... 

“Of course we will want to fix the hours 
of work so that artists will get some com- 














The Pearson Gallery | 
of Sculpture | 


| 
Affiliated with the 
International Art Foundries 


545 Fifth Ave. New York 





SCULPTURE BY 


FRANZ PLUNDER 


March 22nd to April 5th 




















Bellows’ “Club Night” Bought by Collector 





“Club Night,’ by George Bellows. 


George Bellows’ famous painting, “Club 
Night,” has passed into an American 
private collection. The buyer, who acquired 
the painting from the Hackett Galleries of 
New York, wishes to remain anonymous. 


, 


Club Night” is probably the most dynamic 
of all Bellows’ prize fight pictures, and has 
always been regarded among artists as .an 
astounding feat. 














pensation for overtime, which they don’t get 
now. But the objectives of this union are 
only 30 per cent protective and 70 per cent 
educational. 


By cooperation we can keep | 


our members up to the minute in fashions, | 
designs and new ideas, something that is | 
very essential in these days of high speed in | 


business.” 





A New Gallery 


New York now has another new and big 
establishment devoted to 
and design. The Brownell-Lambertson Gal- 


decorative arts | 


leries, launched by Mrs. Blanche Brownell | 


and Mrs. Dorothy Lambertson, occupy two | 
floors at 106 East 57th St. The announce- | 
“the 


ment declares their policy to be 
assembling of the unique—each article being 


selected for the love of individuality and | 


respect for personal excellence in art and | 


workmanship.” 


screens, | 


The objects shown include 
decorative sculpture, decorative paintings, 
wrought iron, mirrors, ceramics, wall | 


hangings, etc. 





A British Sculptor 
At the Fifty-Sixth Street Galleries, New 
York, until March 29, there is an exhibition 
by David Evans, English artist who is now 


in America as resident sculptor of George L. | 


Booth’s Cranbrook Art Foundation in Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. Following three 
years of study at the British Royal Academy 


in Rome, Mr. Evans was commissioned to | 


execute a memorial to Bishop F. J. Chavasse, 
for the Liverpool Cathedral, and a war me- 
morial to the nurses who lost their lives in 
the World War. Then, like Alexander, he 
looked for other worlds to conquer. 








THE 


FIFTY-SIXTH ST. 
GALLERIES 





Until March » 29th 


Sculpture by 
DAVID EVANS, R.B.S. 
Prix de Rome 


a 


Etchings of Dogs by 
DIANA THORNE 


who will execute 
Dog Portrait Commissions 
to) 


i 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


GARDEN SCULPTURE 


BY LEADING SCULPTORS 


Opening March 24th 
through April and May 


AN 


6 East 56th Street 
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When Toulouse-Lautrec Painted His Friend 





“Maxime Dethomas,” by Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Toulouse-Lautrec, cripple, and scion of a 
noble French family, with the flame of genius 
in his brain, took up art. Physically mal- 
formed and a weakling, a Freudist doubt- 
less can explain why his favorite haunts be- 
came the old Moulin Rouge and similar 
places of sociability, dancing and color. He 
painted what he saw there, which to him was 
the wine of life. American collectors, and 
“American museums, buy these pictures now 
for almost fabulous sums because of the 
genius of the man who created them. 

One of Toulouse-Lautrec’s friends was 
the artist Maxime Dethomas, who died last 
year, and one day he painted him in the 
Moulin Rouge, seated at a table, cane in 
hand and glass of “bock” in front of him, 
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and in the background some of the habitués 
of the place, who surely never belonged to 
the Bide-a-Wee Circle of King’s Daughters. 

The picture, terrible as it may seem to some 
American eyes with its glass of “bock” and 
the akimbo woman who ogles Dethomas 
through her mask, is considered by critics 
to be a great work of art. It is reproduced 
in Maurice Joyant’s book on Toulouse- 
Lautrec, and it has just been exhibited at 
the galleries of Messrs. Alexander Reid and 
Lefévre in London, where it attracted much 
attention from the art writers. 





A Fitting End 

The closing exhibition of the Whitney 
Studio Galleries is devoted to. flower paint- 
ings by contemporary American artists, 
which is singularly appropriate, for if ever 
a gallery deserved “flowers” at its passing, 
this is the one. In the fall these galleries 
become part of the Whitney Museum, their 
present quarters being joined to the Whit- 
ney Studio Club next door. 











INTERNATIONAL ART CENTER OF 


ROERICH MUSEUM 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY 
EMMA FORDYCE MacRAE 
Until March 23rd 
Open daily from 10 a.m. to § p.m. 


Boston’s ‘“Week” 


Art week in Boston was observed by 
city-wide special exhibitions in the various 
commercial galleries, a cooperative exhibit 
of 16 private art schools at Filene’s and 
showings of school children’s work at many 
of the schools. In the galleries of the Jordan 
Marsh Co., eight local art organizations 
combined to put on an exhibition of paint- 
ings and prints by Boston and New England 
artists. 

In an interview with a Boston Post repre- 
sentative, Walter H. Kilham, chairman of 
the art committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, said: “What I hope will be the 
ultimate outcome of this and perhaps other 
art weeks to come, is the suppression— 
perhaps better, the destruction—of the 
spirit of intolerance in art circles which is 
the greatest menace to the development of 
art in Boston. 

“Two great obstacles to artistic progress 
in New England are: the reverence of tra- 
dition and a feeling that art should 
be kept separate from business’ and never 
degraded to commercial uses. 

“This reverence for tradition often devel- 
ops into intolerance, as is evidenced in many 
ways including the bitter opposition that 
faces the efforts of the newer art societies 
on the part of those who fail to realize that 
art can never flourish in an atmosphere of 
repression. Paris has long been the art 
centre of the world on account of the intel- 
lectual freedom it affords in every line of 
thought and work. ... 

“It is not necessary to adhere slavishly to 
either the conservative or modern schools, 
There may be good in both, and certainly 
there is bad in both, but an open mind can 
draw the good from each.” 











Announcing 


the opening, on March 
17th, of anew and unusual 
gallery where examples of 


unique and_ distinctive 


works of decorative art 
will be on view and for 
sale— 

Ceramics 
Screens 
Wrought Iron 
Lamps and Shades 
Over Mantels 
Wall Hangings 
Decorative Paintings 





Decorative Sculpture 
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Brownell-Lambertson 
Galleries, Inc. 


106 East 57th Street 
New York 























310 Riverside Drive New York City 
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Delacroix 


Eugene Delacroix, greatest of Romantist 
painters, will be honored by an exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and prints at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, March 20 to April 20, the 
first time such a showing has been made in 
America. It was just 100 years ago that the 
young radicals of Paris completely upset the 
academic traditions of classicism, and ro- 
manticism was born. Eight years before, 
Delacroix had exhibited his epoch-making 
canvas, “Dante and Virgil,” at the Salon. In 
1824 his second great work, “Scenes of the 
Massacre of Scio,” aroused both horror and 
enthusiasm. From then until his death in 
1863, Delacroix was the acknowledged 
leader of Romantic painting. 

Delacroix’s life was a constant struggle 
with critics who persistently misunderstood 
and undervalued his work. “For thirty years 
I have been delivered into the hands of 
fools,” he bitterly cried one day on arriving 
at an important exhibition to find people 
laughing before his best paintings. 

“It is the massacre of painting,” Gros is 
said to have remarked before Delacroix’s 
great canvas, “The Massacre at Scio.” One 
of the most influential reviewers of the day 
termed his “Death of Sardanapolis,’ “a 
painter’s vast mistake.” 

Ingres, his contemporary and enemy as 
leader of the rival school of Classicism, 
said Delacroix’s paintings should be burned, 
and once, when he learned that the Roman- 
ticist had visited an exhibition of his work, 
imperiously ordered the windows flung open 
“to clear the air of brimstone!” Today, 
critics regard Delacroix as a great influence 
on modern color and the accepted teacher 
of such masters as Cézanne, Manet, Redon 
and Van Gogh. Degas, who owned a num- 
ber of his sketches, remarked, “He is the 
greatest bargain in masters.” 

During the later XIXth century many of 
his finest works were sold to American 
collectors, a number of which are included 
in the Art Institute’s exhibition. Among 
them are: “Paganini,” lent by Duncan 
Phillips; “The Abduction of Rebecca” lent 
by the Metropolitan Museum; “Portrait of 
an Algerian Child” from the Chester Dale 
collection, and “The Return of Columbus to 





Paints a 





“Jewelled Earth” from the Sky 


“Over Snow-Clad Hills.” Pastel by Ilah Marian Kibbey. 


Aviators have long told of the wonderful 
vistas spread out below them, jewel-like, 
with rivers of lapis lazuli, lakes of turqtoise 
and fields of jade green. Now Ilah Marian 
Kibbey of the Kansas City Art Institute has 
succeeded in capturing these aerial land- 
scapes on canvas in her “Airplane Impres- 
sions,” a group of which are on exhibition 
at the Institute during March. 

The Kansas City Star said: “It may be 
the result of looking at her landscapes 
through the thin curtain of atmosphere be- 
tween plane and earth that gives everything 


| 
| 





the appearance of bright mosaic. But there 
it is, a jeweled earth flying along beneath 
the artist’s plane, presenting an ever-chang- 
ing color scheme.” 

Miss Kibbey tells of a flight to St. Louis 
during which she first got the idea: “Each 
time the plane banked for a turn the whole 
earth was thrown toward the sky in up- 
heavals of light and shade. So I tried to 
put on canvas my impressions of a per- 
spective that consists not of minute local 
objects, but of the vastness of earth and 
sky.” 





the Old World,” lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Tovell. Included in the six 
examples from the Institute’s own collec- 
tion will be a replica of “Dante and Virgil.” 
Oil-sketches and drawings will be exhibited 
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for “Algeriennes” and the “Massacre at 
Scio” from Smith College and for the 
decorations of the “Chambre de Roi” and 
“St. Sulpice” from the Adolph Lewisohn 
collection, 











WHITNEY STUDIO 
GALLERIES 


10 West 8th Street New York 


Announce 
The Closing Exhibition 


FLOWER 
PAINTINGS 


March 17-29 
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58 West ssth Street, New York 
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Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
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“John Milton”, by William Dobson 
(1610 - 46) 
Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 





ARTHUR U. 
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(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 
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18th Century 
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Lansdowne Auction 


Christie’s sale of the famous Lansdowne 
marbles realized $342,150. Prices were un- 
even, some pieces bringing far in excess 
of the amount expected, others going for 
as little as $250 each. The high light of the 
sale was the “Wounded Amazon,” which 
went to the Brummer Galleries, New York, 
for $141,750. This statue, one of the finest 
and best preserved of its type in existence, 
is attributed to Polycletus, one of the four 
sculptors mentioned by Pliny. It was dis- 
covered in 1771 in Tor Colombaro. 

The Brummer. Galleries also paid $26,250 
sepulchral 


for a fragment of an Attic 


Pentelic 


relief, dating from the fourth century B.c., 
and $11,500 for a girl’s head in Greek marble 
found by Gavin Hamilton 
villa and sold in 1769 for $75. The third 
highest price was $24,150, for the seven-foot 
statue of Herakles, 
“gem” of the collection. 

It is estimated that the original cost of 
all the marbles was $35,000. The only other 
dispersal of ancient statuary in recent years 
comparable to the Lansdowne collection was 
the 1918 Hope heirloom $335,545 sale. 


in Hadrian’s 


called the 





23. As usual, there will be three distinct 
juries of selection—radical, progressive and 
conservative. Any work selected by any one 
of these juries will be hung. 

At the close of the exhibition, if requested 
by the individual artists, their work will be 
submitted to the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion for its annual in May at the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor. 











Oakland’s Annual 


The annual exhibition of the Oakland Art 
Gallery will be held from March 23 to April 





POSITION WANTED 
PAINTER-SCULPTOR—Experienced in European and 
University Teaching. 
Sectile worker. Desires teaching position in University 
or College or management in art industry. Box 4), 
Art. Dicest, 9 E. §9th St., N.Y.C. 


Expert Stained Glass and Opus 
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Ehkrich’s, 36 E. 57th St., N.Y. 
1. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh. 
Herzog’s, 3619 Main St., Houston, Tex 
P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. §4th St., N.Y. 
Kelekian, 598 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Roland Koscherak, 42 W. 58th St., N.Y.C. 
Thomas J. Kerr, §10 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Nazare-Aga, 3 Av. Pierre ist de Serbie, 
Paris. 
J. Rottl, 134 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., 3 E. fist St., 


N.Y. 
Wildenstein, 647 sth Av., N.Y. 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
Lovencon, 578 Madison Av., N.Y. 
ART BOOKS 

Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N.Y. 
Colony Book Shop, 26 East 6ist Street, 

New York City. 
Gregg Publishing Co., 20 West 47th St., 

N.Y. 


Modern Poster Annual, 251 W. 98th St., 
New York City. 

Willham Edwin Rudge, 475 sth Av., 
N.Y. 

School Arts Magazine, 1 
Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 

ART EXPERTS _ 

Maurice Goldblatt, 318 S$. Mich., Chi- 

cago. 


Printers 


ART GALLERIES 
LONDON— 
The Carroll Gallery, 28 St. James’s 
Square. 
French Gallery, 158 New Bond St. 
J. Leger & Son, 13 Duke St., St. 
James's. 
Godfrey Phillips Gallery, 43-44 Duke 
St., St. James's. 
A. Reid & Lefevre, Ltd., 1a King St., 
St. James’s. 
Max Rothschild, 28 Sackville St. 
Independent Gallery, 7a Grafton St. 
PARIS— 
Marcel Bernheim, 2 bis Rue Caumar- 
tin. 
Bignou, 8 Rue la Boetie. 
Th. Briant, 32 Rue de Berri. 
Brimo de Laroussilhe, 34 Rue Lafay- 
ette. 
L. Cornillon, 21 Quai Voltaire. 
Ch. A. Girard, 1 Rue Edouard VII. 
Paul Guillaume, 59 Rue la Boetie. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney. 
J. Herbrand, 31 Rue le Peletier. 
Lucas-Moreno, 28 Rue de la Victoire. 
Leon Marseille, 16 Rue de Seine. 
Galerie Pierre, 2 rue des Beaux-Arts 
(Rue de Seine). 
Rotil, 134 Boulevard Haussmann. 
M. & R. Stora, 32 Bld. Haussmann. 
J. Watelin, 11 Rue Auber. 
Zbhorowski, 26 Rue de Seine. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 2509 W. 7th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.— 
Beaux Arts Galerie, 166 Geary St. 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av. 
Courvoisier Gallery, 474 Post St. 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL.— 
Nathan Bentz & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— 
Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Av. 
Yorke Gallery, 2000 S. St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Chicago Galleries, 220 N. Mich. 
O’Brien Art Galleries, 673 N. Michi- 
gan Av. 
BALTIMORE, MD.— 
Purnell Galleries, 





BOSTON, MASS.— 
Grace Horne’s, Stuart at Dartmouth. 
Robert C. Vose, 559 Boylston st. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Newhouse Galleries, 484 N. Kings- 
highway Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Max Safron Galleries, Jefferson Hotel. 
BUFFALO, N.Y.— 
Broderick, 436 Virginia St. 
NEW YORK— 
Balzac Galleries, 102 East 57th St. 
Belmont Galleries, 576 Madison Av. 
Brownell-Lambertson, 106 E. 57th St. 
Brummer Galleries, 27 E. §7th. 
Frans Buffa & Sons, 58 W. 57th 
Calo Art Galleries, 128 W. 49h 
Corona Mundi (The Roerich Museum), 
310 Riverside Drive 
De Hauke & Co., 3 E. §18t St. 
Delphic Studios, 9 E. 57th St. 
Demotte, Inc., 25 E. 78th St. 
Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13th St. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 E. 57th. 
Ehrich Galleries, 36 E. 57th St. 
Ferargil Galleries, 37 E. §7th St. 
Fifteen Gallery, 37 West 57th St. 
Fifty-Sixth St. Gallery, 6 East 56th St. 
Gallery of P. Jackson Higgs, 11 E. 
54th St. 
Pascal Gatterdam, 145 W. 57th. 
G. R. D. Studio, 58 W. §sth St. 
Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Van- 
derbilt Av. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 sth Av. 
Macbeth Gallery, 1§ E. 57th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Mad. 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
Murai Gallery, 47 W. §2nd St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 665 sth Av. 
Pearson Gallery, 545 sth Av. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
Seligmann & Co., 3 E. 51st St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 sth Av. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 639 Liberty. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 Milam Bldg. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Dept. AD-2, 
37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
E. H. Friedrichs, Inc., 129 W. 31st, N.Y. 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Martini Artists Color Lab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 
Palette Art Co., 327 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
Pelican Works—Gunther Wagner, 34 E. 
23rd St., N.Y. 
Erwin M. Riebe Co., 159 E. 6oth St., and 
49 E. oth St., N.Y. 
Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th. St., N.Y. 
Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 
The Unitube Co., 6 E. 46th. St., N.Y.C. 
Winsor & Newton, 31 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
International Art Foundries, 
Av., N.Y. 
CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


$45 sth 


Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRAMERS 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
N. Y. Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton 
S., U.Y. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, Paris. 
HOTELS 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Phila., Pa. 
Hotel Monterey, Chicago, Ill. 
President Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
LAMPS AND LIGHTING 
Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 
St., N.Y. 
ORIENTAL ART 
Nathan Bentz & Co., 437 Grant Av., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 
Roland Koscherak, 42 W. 58th St., 
N.T.C. 
PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 
Artists Packing & Shipping Co., 139 W. 
s4th St., N.Y. 
Chenue, 5 Rue de la Terrasse, Paris 
R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 


Chas. Pottier, 14 Rue Gaillon, Paris. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 
PRINTS 


Art Extension Press, Westport, Conn. 
Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 
N.Y. 


E. B. Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Gordon Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut Av., 
Washington. 

= Art Society, 148 New Bond St., Lon- 


on. 

J.J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 

Richard Owen, 1§ Quai Voltaire, Paris. 

Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 

Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 

Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 

University Prints, Box J, Newton, Mass. 


_ RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th St., 
N.Y 


Colony Book Shop, 26 E. 61st St., N.Y. 

James F. Drake, 14 W. 4oth St., N.Y. 

G. Hess, Briennerstrasse 9, Munich. 

RESTORERS 
Chas. Chiantelli, §72 Lexington Ave.,N.Y. 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
sist St., Phila., Pa. 
M. J. Rougeron, 101 Park Av., N.Y. 
SCHOOLS OF ART 

Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H St., N.W., Washington. 

Alexander Archipenko, 1b W. 61st St. 

American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 

Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A. 
neon Ave., at Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Berkshire Summer School of Art, Mr. 
Longyear, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Berneker Outdoor Painting Class, Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

Boothbay Studios, Summer School of Art 
—Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

Boston Museum School, Fenway Rd.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Broadmoor Art Academy—30 W. Dale 
St., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class—Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 

7 School of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 
and. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones, San Francisco. 


Scott Carbee Schovl, 126 Mass. Av., Bos- 
ton. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Sum- 
mer School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chester Springs Schvoi, Chester Springs, 


a. 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Commercial Illustration Studios, Suite 
409-A Brentano Building, 1 West 47th 

St., New York. 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
Adam Dabrowski Studio School of Wood- 
carving, 241 Fulton St., Bklyn., N.Y. 
Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De- 

troit, Michigan. 

Dallas Art Institute, Dallas, Texas. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Douglas Donaldson, 4690 Melrose Hill, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Eastport Summer School of Art, East- 
port, Maine. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Vesper George School, 42 S. Botolph St., 
Boston. 

Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Charles W. Hawthorne, Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Inwood Pottery Studios, 207th Street, 
West of Seaman Ave., N.Y.C. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 Wat- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. Mills College, Summer 
School, California. 

Mills College, Summer School, Cali- 
fornia. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N.Y. 

Nelson Outdoor Painting Class, Kent, 
Conn. 

N. Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y. 

Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wiltshire Blvd, 
Los Angeles. 

Ralph M. Pearson, 10 E. 53rd St., N.Y 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Penna. State College, Summer School, 
State College, Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

School of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara St., 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

School of Fine Arts & Crafts, 234 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, NJ 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 2% 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Webster Art School, 
Mass. 

Guy Wiggins Summer School, Lyme 
Conn. 


Provincetown, 


Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art Museum School, 24 High 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 

ART SCHOOLS—TRAVEL TOURS 
Michel Jacobs, 58 W. 57th St., N.Y. 
Boyd Tours (Henry B. Snell), 724 sth 

Ave., N.Y. 
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Prints in Boston 


Hundreds of prints filled the galleries of 
the Boston Art Club to capacity during the 
annual print exhibition, held until March 15. 
The showing was varied and representative 
of the best work being done in America. 
Also there was a liberal sprinkling of Euro- 
pean prints. An interesting feature was the 
almost total absence of examples chosen for 
the 1929 issue of “Fine Prints of the Year.” 
Albert Franz Cochrane, reviewing the ex- 
hibition in the Boston Transcript, mentions 
but two. 

“This is a matter that needs grieve one 
but little,” he wrote. “It is no reflection on 
the Art Club’s selection to have chosen dif- 
ferently from the publishers of the annual. 
Indeed, the few duplications in choice show 
a commendable independence of judgment. 
And it might be observed that this year’s 
‘Fine Prints’ contained plenty of duds.” 

Mr. Cochrane found Martin Lewis’ 
interpretations of New York City outstand- 
ing: “Lewis is the O. Henry of the graphic 
arts, and like O. Henry, his observations are 
penetrating but never caustic. His view- 
point is extremely human, but never senti- 
mental nor morb‘d.” 





Santa Cruz Popular Prize 


The popular prize at the state-wide exhibi- 
tion of the Santa Cruz Art. League was 
awarded to a canvas by L. A. de Joiner. 
“Tranquillity” by Clyde Scott was second 
and a picture by William Silva third. 











IN NEW York 
SINCE 1907 


Restoration of 
Paintings 
M. J. ROUGERON 


101 Park Avenue New York 


Member: American Artists Professional League 
and Antique and Decorative Arts League 


STUDIO FoUNDED 
1840 























Maurice H. Goldblatt 
Art Expert 


Whose attributions have been officially 
accepted by the directors of the greatest 
alleries of Europe, including the 
uvre, Paris; Dorio-Pamfilio Gal- 
lery, Rome; Royal Gallery, Bo- 
logna; Imperial Gallery, Vienna, 
will authenticate and appraise 
paintings for our clients. 


Fees commensurate with the value 
of the paintings ! 


Correspondence Invited 


BRYDEN ART GALLERIES 
318 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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CHAS. CHIANTELLI 
RESTORER OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 
58 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and s2nd Sts. 


Tel. Plaza 1569 
Osjects or Art 





PAIntINGS 











“American Type” 





“Helen Morgan,” by Robert Brackman. 


Texas Guinan and Helen Morgan! Modern 
saints! Symbols of the East’s mar.yrdom 
at the hands of the West and the South! 
But anathema to all prohibitors! Hostesses, 
entertainers, at two of those wicked New 
York “night clubs” before the West and 
South’s enforcers closed up all of New 
York’s “wet” restaurants and speakeasies! 

Miss Morgan posed for Robert Brack- 
man, and became the subject of the best 
portrait that artist has ever painted. So 
masterful is this work that the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in New York gave it 
a regular exhibition—a sort of “one-man 
one-picture” show—and issued special in- 
vitations. In their announcement the Grand 
Central Art Galleries said: 

“This portrait is regarded as one of Mr. 
Brackman’s most exceptional pieces of work, 
which he felt in duty bound to do, as an 
American artist who wished to bring out a 
really American type. Mr. Brackman says 
in his opinion Miss Morgan is the most 
misunderstood person on the stage today. 
The public has no conception of her real 
character. He found her a person of splen- 
did taste, who reads the best books, has 
worthwhile opinions on subjects of general 
interest, has fine works of art in her home 
and is a revular p*tron of the opera.” 














New YORK PARIS 


BALZAC 
GALLERIES 


102 EAST 57th ST., N.Y. 


Corner of Park Avenue 


i) 


Old Masters 
Modern Paintings 
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You Can 
Paint 
with 
Pencils! 


RTISTS have found the 
new Mongol Colored 
Indelible Thin Lead Pencil 
invaluable for outside or pre- 
liminary sketch work and 
water coloring. 


MONGOL 


a 


EY) 


MADE 


EBPERHARD EBABER 
c iN 


> 


Fine lines—delicate shades 
— smooth water coloring — 
all come from the tip of this 
remarkable colored pencil. 


A great saving of time and 
nervous energy is effected by 
the snap-proof quality of its 
thin lead. It is guaranteed 
not tobreak in normal use. 


Water colors, too, are 
easily made and with gratifying 
results. Simply use the pencil as 
though it were a crayon—then 
wash with a clean, wet brush. 
A wash effect difficult ALE Me 
to distinguish from WA 
fine water-color work 4% Z 
is obtained. 


Aa 
As easy as it looks. 
First draw in the 
color, then wash 
with a clean, wet 
Le, brush. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
Dept. AD-3, 37 Greenpoint Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00 for which I 
am to receive a box of the twelve Mongol 
Colored Indelible Pencils (12 different 
colors) and a copy of your Pencil- 
Selection Chart. 





™ealer’s Name... 
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in the international competition 


for murals to decorate the projected Mural 


Prizes 


Hall of the Los Angeles Museum have been 
announced. Erwin Hetsch of Munich was 
first, Karl Exter of Bavaria second and 
Zavier Gonzales of San Antonio third. Each 
of the winning designs is to be purchased 
by the museum at $500 a set. Sketches by 
74 artists from eight countries were sub- 
mitted. The theme was “The Dynamic of 





Man’s Creative Power.” Fifteen honorable 
mentions were awarded, six of which went 
to artists resident in California. The jury: 
Robert B. Harshe, J. Nilson Laurvik and 
Wilford Seymour Conroy. 

Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, wrote: “The theme was not 
an easy one and led most of the competitors 
into over-redundant schemes. It is note- 
worthy that the two first prizes were earned 
by two of the simplest designs. Karl Exter, 
almost alone among the 74, conceived of 


Germans Win First and Second in Los Angeles Mural Coritest 4 





“The Dynamic of Man’s Creative Power.” One of Four First Prize Sketches by Erwin Hetsch. 


the murals as a progressive frieze of large 
rhythmically moving figures. . Hetsch 
started with Prometheus and finished with 
Faust as the fitting type of the modern man 
facing the future to be unfolded by the 
union of science and imagination. His 
sketches indicate that his work would have 
unusual virility and use of color. 

“The designs submitted by Gonzales were 
unusually forceful and imaginative. He 
made a striking use of black, from which 
his warmer colors emerged.” 





Hahn vs. Duveen 


Mme. Renée Hahn arrived in America last 























suit against Sir Joseph Duveen for libelling 
her version of Leonardo da Vinci's “La Belle 
Ferroniére” and making its sale impossible. 
Her lawyers had already been served with 
papers reciting that Sir Joseph was unable 
to appear in court on account of his recent 
operation at the Doctors’ Hospital, New 
York. The new trial, it is expected, will take 
place in April. 

At the first trial the jury stood 10 to 2 
in favor of Mme. Hahn. 





Italian Exhibition Extended 


Because of the vast crowds which con- 
tinue to swarm into Burlington House to 
view the great exhibition of Italian art, Sir 
William Llewellyn, president of the Royal 
Academy, announces that the closing date 
has been extended to March 20. This change 
will not interfere with the dates fixed for 
the Academy’s summer exhibition. 


AOTIL 


Worns or ART 
fuvtigve Ficture Frames 








434-Boulevard. Haussmann 


PARIS 





week for the retrial of her $200,000 damage | 








Auction of the “Unknown” 


The Opportunity Gallery at the Art 
Center, New York, is showing 64 pictures 





by “unknown” artists which were selected by 
George S. Hellman. All unsold will be 
auctioned at 8 p.m., April 14. 

















“A Knock at the Door” 
By Wilson Irvine, A.N.A. 





Current Exhibitions 


On view at these galleries during the latter 
part of March: 


WILSON IRVINE, A.N.A. 


Mr. Irvine shows a group of examples of 
very new and unusual work which he calls 
“Prismatic Paintings.” 


Mr. Ufer exhibits a representative collec- 
tion of paintings of the Southwest country, 
especially around Taos, New Mexico. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


WALTER UFER, N.A. 



































DEMOTTE 


INC. 


EXHIBITION OF 


SEVENTEEN VIRGINS 
Synthesizing the Art in France from the 


XIIth to XVIIth Century 
Until March 28th 
NEwW-YORK H PARISS 
B25aGHST B 27 RUG DE 
78% STREOGT BERRI (VIII*) 
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Old and Modern Masters 
Representative 


Paintings by 
famous Artists 
always on 
view 


41 EAST 57@ STREET Dew Sore 
484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY </2 Guis 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Original 
AINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


Mezzotints :: :: 3: Etchings 











DELPHIC STUDIOS 


9 East 57th Street, New York | 


Exhibition of Recent Paintings by 
THOMAS H. BENTON 














The Milam Galleries 


Sale of Collection of 


JULIAN ONDERDONK 


1142-46 Milam Bldg. 


San Antonio Texas 

















THE 





FIFTEEN GALLERY 
37 West 57th St., N. Y. 


Exhibition of Paintings 
and Water Colors by 


_ DONALD OLYPHANT 














Mar. 31 to Apr. 12 





— 





Morton Galleries 
49 West 57th St.,N. Y. C. 


Paintings by Younc AMERICANS 


PLA ee ws 














MARGUERITE ZORACH 


‘*New England and New York’”’ 
THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


113 West 13th Street New York 





SHOWING ONLY AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY ART 
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Miss Cary Acts’ as Cleveland’s Sole Juror 





“First Snow, 


Elizabeth Luther Cary, art critic of the 
New York Times, acted as a jury of one for 
the selection of paintings and sculpture for 
the members’ exhibition of the Cleveland 
Society of Artists, in the society’s galleries. 
According to the critics, Miss Cary selected 
wisely and fairly, producing a show which 
was catholic and ranged through a wide 
variety of technique and viewpoint. Repro- 
duced above is George G. Adomeit’s “First 
Snow,” which attracted much attention. 
C. B. R. wrote: “Standing as a metropolitan 
critic’s decision, given without fear or favor, 
this showing has more than passing interest 
to all Clevelanders. The first interest lies in 
the intrinsic brilliancy of the collection 
exhibited. The secondary interest is the 
quite human one in which natural curiosity 
plays no little part. We are all anxious to 
see that art, produced by the strong and 
comprehensive group comprising the mem- 





Water-Color International 


The Tenth International Water-Color 
Exhibition will be held at the Art Institute 
of Chicago from March 20 to April 20. The 
jury: Jane Crawford Adams, John Whorf 
and Allen St. John. There will be fewer 
works this year because of the concurrent 
Delacroix exhibition. 





New Academicians 
Sydney Lee and Gerald Festus Kelley, 
English painters, have been elected Royal 
Academicians. Both became associa‘e mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy in 1922. 
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116 MESPICTU URE thd 
Manufacturers of 
PICTURE FRAMES 


“Artistic Framing Our Sreciaty” | r 
2 in Steciaty” | 








” by George G. Adomeit. 


bership of the society, which has been de- 
nominated by a professional critic of recog- 
nized standing, as the best.” 








Established 1700 


CHENUE 
‘Packer of Works of cArt 


NATIONAL MUSEUM 


London 
Shipping Agent 


Paris New York 


5 Rue de la Terrasse, Paris 


Cable—Chenuter, Paris XVII 
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New York Season 


The celebrated Havemeyer collection, 
willed to the Metropolitan Museum by 
Louisine W. Havemeyer, widow of Henry 
O. Havemeyer, has been placed on exhibi- 
tion and will be shown as a unit until 
Nov. 2, when it will be dispersed through- 
out the museum’s different departments. 
Included among the 99 paintings are two 
famous El Grecos, “View of Toledo” and 
his portrait of Don Fernando Nino de 
Guevera, the Inquisitor-General; five Goyas 
and six Rembrandts. Predominating are the 
works of the XIXth century French 
painters, of which there are 20 Courbets, 
36 pictures by Degas, eight Manets, eight 
Monets and five Cézannes. The print col- 
lection numbers 183, including 34 Rem- 
brandts. Also there is an assemblage of 
Far Eastern art. 

Dr. Robinson, director of the museum, 





wrote in.the March Bulletin: “Hardly less 
remarkable than the gift itself was the 
entire absence of restrictions in connection 
with it which might have proved embar- 
rassing to the museum. In the three codicils 
to her will in which the. bequest was em- 
bodied only two stipulations were made, 
one that all objects received under the will 
be known as the H. O. Havemeyer Collec- 
tion, her object being to make it a memorial 
to her husband, and the’ other that accep- 
tance should be for permanent exhibition.” 
Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune 
paid tribute to the donor: “Louisine W. 
Havemeyer had a vital original character. 
She thought her own thoughts and main- 
tained a beautiful independence in the ex- 
pression of them. What made her interesting 
to her friends was the intensity with which 
she lived. She had energy, courage, ardor. 
In the domain which this collection 

at the museum illustrates she pursued a long 
career with burning enthusiasm and with 
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an ever maturing judgment. It is said that 
she bought her first work of art for a few 
francs when she was hardly more than a 
girl with a very modest allowance. Even 
then she had that precious trait which the 
French call ‘flair,’ an intuitive sense of what 
is right and fine.” 

Henry McBride wrote in the Sun: “The 
usual restrained tone in the official 
announcements of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has been abandoned in recent bulletins 
describing the accession of the great Have- 
meyer collection. The museum in spite of 
its great size and the extraordinary system 
of mechanics that are now necessary to run 
it, has quite evidently had an emotion. 

“It is indeed a case in which there is no 
danger of over-statement. The Havemeyer 
collection is one of those happy miracles 
that occur at rare intervals to prove that 
the carelessness and indifference of the 
great world are superficial effects and that 
in reality there is a guiding undercurrent 
that insures that all testimony to man’s 
greatness will eventually come to court. 
The mills of the gods grind slowly, it is 
true . . . but they are inevitable.” 

x * * 


Guy Pene Du Bois, back from Paris “to 
stay” (it is said), showed. his new work at 
Kraushaar’s and the critics were generally 
of the opinion that Paris had not hurt his 
art, but that, as the Eagle put it, “a new 
use of color, vivid like that of his early pic- 
tures, but more subtle and translucent,” had 
come into his work. “The majority of the 
pictures,” continued the Eagle, “show the 
types of women which he invariably depicts 
wherever his painting habitat happens to be, 
sleek, sophisticated girls.” 

The Times after suggesting that Mr. 
Du Bois by staying so long in Paris and 
having met no “disaster” to his individuality 
had achieved almost the impossible, said: 
“Whatever of ‘influence’ his work may show 
has been assimilated. It is distinguished and 
beautiful work. The color sense has consid- 
erably quickened, and we know well enough 
what an excellent draftsman Mr. Du Bois 
has always been. Satire enters into many of 
the themes; but it is suave, sophisticated 
satire, which does not turn the corner into 
the street of caricature.” 

McBride of the Sun poked fun at the 
show. After describing “Girl with Cigar- 
ette” as typical, he said: “I have gone 
into the description of this painting not so 
much because it says witty things to me, as 
because it surprisingly doesn’t. It is impos- 
sible to get wildly concerned over such a 
theme, particularly if the painting itself 
remains uneloquent as painting.” 

* * * 


Thomas H. Benton’s exhibition of oils, 
water-colors and drawings at the Delphic 
Studios introduces the New Yorker to the 
great American  hinterland—the cotton 
fields of Georgia, the cattle ranges of Texas 
and Arizona, the iron furnaces of Alabama, 
“Something of the tang of Mark Twain’s 
‘Roughing It’ is felt in the figures of many 
of the canvases,” said the Post. 

“Our provincialism in this little town on 
the Eastern seaboard was never better under- 
stood. Here is a vast unknown world, the 
great teeming life of industrial America, 
of which most of us have only the vaguest 
impressions. . . . Here is material and to 
spare for American paintings for years to 
come, unbelievably picturesque, incredibly 
sordid, colorful and vivid, stark and sullen.” 

The Sun was not so much impressed: 
“In the studies, there is an easy and attractive 
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line, and a fine appreciation of character. In 
the oils, however, there seems a too-conscious 
effort to be strong. Everything is emphasized 
to the limit, and in such a way that the ele- 
ments war with each other. All the figures 
make jerky movements, and are over 
muscled.” 
* * * 

Locales as widely separated as the two 
poles were used by Herbert Tschudy as 
subjects for his recent water-colors shown 
at the Fifteen Gallery—the desert landscape 
of the Southwest and the skyline of New 
York. “These two extremes are sufficient to 
test the versatility of any artist, while prov- 
ing at the same time that East and West 
do sometimes meet,” said the Herald 
Tribune. “On the whole, Mr. Tschudy, 
who is curator of paintings at the Brooklyn 
Museum, has made good capital. of his 
material.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle: “The New York 
skyline as painted by Mr. Tschudy departs 
from the atmospheric, Whistleresque point 
of view affected by Joseph Pennell in his 
Brooklyn Heights series, nor does it use 
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Bellows’ stark realism, the two formulas 
generally followed in expressing the subject; 
but it has that quality of personality and 
authenticity which results from the artist’s 
painting a subject for which he has the 
affection and intimate knowledge of a life- 
long acquaintance.” 
* * * 

English racing scenes shown by Randall 
Davey at Rehn’s gave. the critics a chance 
to paint with words. “Beautiful thorough- 
breds,” according to the Post, “with flaring 
nostrils and rolling eyeballs leap hurdles and 
take hazards in a setting of vivid greens 
against which the gay costumes of the 
jockeys make charming accents of color. 
Mr. Davey is able to convey the feel of the 
open, of the spongy turf, of the moist atmos- 
phere, of the freshness of the outdoor world 
alive with these splashes of color, with this 
excitement, with these broken rhythms of 
movement that make a rounded out melody, 
molto agitato at times, but taking up one 
phase swiftly and surely after another. The 
horses that surge at you over the hurdles 
are like winged creatures in ecstatic flight 
whose swift hoof-beats you almost hear as 
they clear the obstacles.” 

The Times: “You find yourself growing 
a little in aristocratic stature as you watch 
these animals take their fastidious steps.” 

xk * * 

Henry S. Eddy, known heretofore solely 
as a landscape painter, showed at Babcock’s 
fifteen canvases of harbor scenes drawn 
from Holland, Cornwall and Nantucket, and 
devoted, as the Post put it, “to fishing boats 
riding the still harbor waters at evening with 
partly furled sails or setting off to spanking 
breezes in the morning. Mr. Eddy 
does not appear quite as much at home, 
naturally, in his newer themes, but his attack 
is both courageous and felicitous.” The Eagle 











thought, however, that “he brings to his 
new subject the same appreciation for the 
picturesque and typical aspect, the same sen- 
sitive reaction to nuances of tone as has 
been the case with his landscapes.” The 
Herald Tribune: “There are boats in pearly 
haze, beneath warm summer skies, and boats 
resting silently at anchor after sunset. And 
those who know ships will be able to dis- 
tinguish the types of Cornwall from those 
of Holland and Nantucket, for such is their 
individuality.” 
* * x 

John Noble, who just closed a retrospective 
exhibition at the Milch Galleries, remains 
unchanged by the years. He still retains a 
prominent interest in themes based on his 
early residence in France, and still that old 
white horse of his—something of a tradition 
by this time—wanders through his pictures. 
“With the affectations of modernism break- 
ing everywhere about him, he looms a solid, 
unshakable figure,” was the way. the cata- 
logue put it. 

The Sun: “Mr. Noble is an undoubted 
poet. He paints the mystery of the sea and 
not its precise measurements. He knows how 
to make the moon fearsome, and in fact he 
knows how to make a moon, which is some- 
thing not all moonlight painters know how to 
do.” The Herald Tribune: “He is first of 
all a visionary; then a craftsman with 
strength and force enough in his painting to 
make you feel that they are soundly put 
together.” 

ok * Ss 

Emma Fordyce Macrae, one of the prize 
winners at the annual of the National Arts 
Club last month, showed her paintings at 
the Roerich Museum, and the Herald 
Tribune said the exhibition warmed the 
cockles of the heart of “those who love old 
tapestries or antique, peeling frescoes— 
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charmingly mounted with a deft touch of 
sophisticated modernity. .. . The very tex- 
ture of her canvases, the result of a tech- 
nique as deliberately studied as it is singular, 
shows that she might have stood admiring- 
ly for days before the old frescoes of 
Sodoma or Giotto. The deliberately scaly 
effects in her backgrounds, with hazy 
motifs of birds, flowers and other evanes- 
cent objects, are obtained by her almost 
exclusive use of palette knives instead of 
brushes as painters’ tools.” 
= 

The Quaritch Wales collection of Khmer 
sculptures is being shown indefinitely at the 
Chait Galleries, comprising Brahmanic and 
Buddhistic deities carved in stone in Cam- 
bodia from the Vth to the XIVth century. 
The Post: “These sculptures reflect their 
Indo-Chinese origin in their general form, 
in their fine balance between Chinese re- 
straint- and. Indian luxuriance. The rare 
importance of this collection, however, lies 
in the unusually fine state of preservation 
of its beautiful examples. . . . The stone 
heads present a conception of the divine, at 
once aloof in its self-contained serenity and 
haunting in its immanence.” 





Newark Buys Six Pictures 


The Newark Museum acquired _ six 
pictures from its recent loan exhibition of 
American water-colors: John Marin’s “Fir 
Tree,” Preston Dickinson’s “Bridge,” 
Stuart Davis’s “Town Square,” Charles 
Burchfield’s “Factory Town,” Arnold Fried- 
man’s “Polo,” and Maxwell Simpson’s “On 
the Seine.” 





Pearson’s Lectures 


Ralph M. Pearson’s course in Pictorial 
Analysis will begin March 17 and continue 
for eight weeks at the New School of Social 
Research, New York. In these lectures Mr. 
Pearson will deal particularly with the cre- 
ative and design content of pictures and 
sculptures of all periods, from primitive 
to modern. 











The Fellowship 


The Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts has announced 
the awards at the annual exhibition, being 
held this year at the Philadelphia Art Club. 
Cora P. Gibson won the gold medal with 
“Still Life Arrangement,” and Elsa Frame 
took the May Audubon Post prize with 
“Goldie.” The» jury was composed of 
Adolphe Borie, Hugh H. Breckinridge, Paul 
L. Gill, George Harding, Albert Laessle, 
Joseph T. Pearson and Elizabeth F. Wash- 
ington. Dorothy Grafly of the Public Led- 
ger found the exhibition “shot through with 
the stimulating reactions of young artists 
and containing many experiments in the 
modern art tempo.” 

“You will be surprised,” wrote C. H. 
Bonte in the Inquirer, “when you visit this 
Fellowship showing of oils and sculpture to 
discover what inroads so-called modernism 
is making among this group of artists who 
have hitherto been rather conservative.” 


Old But New 


Since the outbreak of the war in 1914, when 
he returned to America from a period of 
study in Italy, Carl Schmitt has been working 
out his artistic destiny in the little Connecti- 
cut town of Silvermine. On the occasions 
when he puts on an exhibition, Schmitt 
never fails to draw favorable comment from 
critics. Concerning his recent show at the 
Art Alliance of Philadelphia, Dorothy Grafly 
of the Public Ledger wrote: 

“His art phraseology is cqntemporary, not 
ancient. He does not revert to the primitives 
nor to the old masters, but not unlike so 
many of them, he paints his ‘Madonnas,’ 
his ‘Anunciations,’ his ‘Crucifixion’ in the 
spirit of his own period which is that of 
today. . . . It is, perhaps, the fact that 
Schmitt’s imagination never sinks to the level 
of the decadent, but expresses itself lavishly 
and emotionally through compositions that 
lead one to believe in him and to look for- 
ward to the full maturity of an art so 
definitely removed from the earth-earthy.” 








A New Newcombe 





“Flowers and Chair,” Warren Newcombe. 


Warren Newcombe’s exhibition of recent 
paintings at Zeitlin’s Book Shop in Los 
Angeles revealed a different Newcombe. For 
years the artist worked for the motion pic- 
tures, and his work showed itself more 
adapted to the theatre than to the home. 
Now, judging from this exhibition, there 
has come a change, and, as Arthur Millier 
of the Los Angeles Times expressed it, 
“Newcombe has turned from romantic 
interpretations of Wagner and has seen the 
vision of simple everyday things according 
to the gospels of Van Gogh and Cézanne.” 

“He is painting,’ Mr. Millier continued, 
“the Mexican pottery, flowers and furniture 
in his home with a thrilling intensity of tone 
and color and a simple richness of arrange- 
ment that first capture one by their freshness 
and then hold them by their truth and beauty. 

. ‘Flowers and Chair,’ showing a little 
red table bearing a green vase and brilliantly 
massed flowers with a blue chair and bluish 
wall for background, makes an impact as 
powerful as it is beautiful.” 
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A'Dynamic Group 





“The Lion Hunt,” by Bertoldo. 


The entire Edmond Foulc collection of 
Gothic and Renaissance art will be placed 
on public view at the Philadelphia Museum 
on March 16. It holds an option on the 
191 objects, totalling a little more than $1,- 
000,000. Already several private individuals 
have purchased favored pieces for the mu- 
seum, the most important being three 
Renaissance bronzes obtained by George D. 
Widener at a cost of $100,000. They are “The 
Lion Hunt” by Bertoldo de Giovanni, the 
master of Michelangelo, which is herewith 
reproduced ; “Venus” by Adriano Fiorentino, 
reproduced in the Mid-February number, 
and “David” by the Paduan sculptor, Berto- 
lommeo Bellano. Fiske Kimball, director of 
the museum, in making this announcement, 
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stated that $326,000 of the necessary funds 
for the whole collection had been raised. 

Mr. Kimbail says that “The Lion Hunt” 
is generally regarded as “the most imporiant 
and beautiful Renaissance bronze in exist- 
ence. The subject, a dynamic group quiver- 
ing with energy, summarizes the creative 
imagination of the period around 1500, and 
shares its character with the wonderful 
studies of horses in action by Leonardo da 
Vinci.” 

At a private showing of the Foulc collec- 
tion, attended by 1,c00 members and friends 
of the museum, Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
Everett V, Meeks, dean of the Yale School 
of Fine Arts, made addresses. Mr. Keppel 
said that through his work he was convinced 
there is a steadily rising tide of interest in 
the arts throughout the country, which is 
showing itself in industry and commerce as 
well as in education and scholarship. “The 
great museum of today,” he said, “can be 
made the crowning glory of the modern city, 
as were the great cathedrals of ancient cities. 
And in these museums only the best works 
of art are worth while.” 





A Pompeii Find 

After being buried for more than 1,800 
years in the ashes of Vesuvius a Graeco- 
Roman statue of a woman, of unusual 
size and beauty, has been uncovered by 
the excavators at Pompeii. The marble 
figure, attired in a cloak, is practically in- 
tact, hardly a scratch appearing on the 
smooth surface and with but a small piece 
missing from the mantle. Archeological ex- 
perts regard it as the most important 


example of ancient sculpture found in recent | 


years. 

No inscription appears on the 
of Naples, who was in charge of the work, 
says it is probably the figure of an empress. 





San Antonio’s First Mural 


Paul R. Cook has painted San Antonio’s | 


first mural. It was done for the Groos Bank, 
and the subject depicits the bank’s building 
in its early days, with ox carts and pioneer 
Texans. Mr. Cook, who has been paintinz 
only five years, has just held a first “one- 
man” exhibit'on of 25 of his pictures at the 
Pabst Gallery, San Antonio. He sold six of 
them. 








statue. | 
Professor Maiuri, director of the Museum | 
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265 Matisses 





“Weiblicher Akt Im Sessel,’ Matisse. 


A beautiful catalogue was issued in con- 
nection with the recent retrospective exhibi- 
tion of Matisse at the Galerien Thann- 
hauser, Berlin. Besides the more than 50 
reproductions representative of 265 examples 
which comprised the show, numerous little 
line drawings by the master were used to 
decorate the pages. 

Included in the exhibition were about 80 
oil paintings, covering all the periods of 
Matisse’s career, and a large number of 
drawings, bronzes and graphic works. 
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“Madchen Am Boden Sitzen,” Matisse. 
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In the .Realm of Decoration and the Antique 








Cuneo Depicts California on His Screens 





“California Screen 


Rinaldo Cuneo’s exhibition at the Galerie 
Beaux Arts in San Francisco was a sort of 
leave taking for a year. At the invitation of 
Italian officials he will spend a year in the 
land of his birth. He will take his pictures 
with him, and next fall an exhibition will 
be held in Rome. 
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California is curious to know what change 
Italy will bring to Cuneo’s art. There are 
probably many, says the Oakland Tribune, 
who have watched with pleasure his steady 
advance, “who will hope for no great change, 
save only such changes as come from a 
broader outlook and greater maturity.” 

In this last exhibition the feature was sev- 
eral large screens, most of them. portraying 
California’s mountains. “He has discovered 
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the glory of the high mountains,” says the 
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Tribune, “and has been able to set down 
that glory on canvas in a manner which 
places him among the foremost of today’s 
painters of snow-capped peaks and rugged 
foothills.” 





An Antiques Puzzle 


Collectors have a _ grievance against 
publishers for the dearth of books on an- 
tiques. Usually at this time of the season 
such books come from the presses in a con- 
tinuous stream. This year there are few. 

The New York Sun is puzzled: “Why this 
should be does not appear. True, books on 
antiques do not sell in the thousands of 
copies, as does the successful novel, but on 
the other hand the market is continuous for 
several years, and an edition is sure to be 
sold out, sooner or later. The stock market 
is not to be blamed for this lack of books 
on antiques. 

“There is a greater interest in antiques 
all over the country this year than there has 
ever been before. This is evident in the 
increased number of antiques shops opened, 
in the East, in the West and in the Middle 
West. It is shown also in the greater number 
of antiques sold, both to collectors and for 
decorating. It is attended by the increasing 
demand for faithful reproductions of an- 
tiques. It is reflected also in the greater 
amount of space given to antiques in news- 
papers and magazines and in the larger 
number of readers.” 





Russia’s New Attitude 

In contrast to the agitation in most 
European countries against the exportation 
of art treasures to America, is the new 
policy of the Soviet Government. Special 
state shops have been set up in the principal 
centers, where prices of antiques, works of 
art and ikons will include export duty. 

















JAPANESE PRINTS 


A large collection, recently acquired, 

containing fine examples by Harunobu, 

Yeishi, Sharaku, Toyokuni I, Shunsho, 

and other artists of equal merit. 
Now on exhibition. 

ROLAND KOSCHERAK 
Far Eastern Art 


42 West 58th St. - New York 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
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Dealing in Chinese Art Since 1910 
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Decorations 








Among the Print Makers 











Rugs 





Floor Coverings. 


At the Newark Museum there is being 
held until April 10 an exhibition of floor 
coverings of primitive, home and machine 
manufacture, beginning chronologically with 
a piece of Egyptian grass matting and end- 
ing with a collection of rugs of modern 
design. The story of the oriental rug, the 
designing and making of modern carpets 
and other floor coverings is illustrated in 
historical sequence. 

Among the hand made rugs of ultra- 
modern design are examples by such well- 
known American and European designers as 
Donald Deskey, Ruth Reeves, Henrietta 
Reiss, Ralph M. Pearson, Henry V. Poore, 
Joseph Urban, Lee and Eugene Schoen, 
Bruno Paul, Jean Lurcat, F. L. Dubbs and 
Paul Poiret. In the reproduction above, the 
rug at the left was designed by Renee Kins- 
bourgh, that on the right by Marte Maas 
Fjetterstrom, the floor rug and the metal 
furniture by Donald Deskey. 





For Honesty’s Sake 

The New York Sun is advocating an Act 
of Congress compelling all reproductions, 
copies and imitations of old furniture to be 
marked for what they are. Such a law 
would work much good in the antique world. 
Its ultimate effect would be to stabilize the 
trade and put it on an even higher plane. 

















ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 
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Aiphonse L. Lovencon 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 


PARIS MONTE CARLO 








Simultaneously with the publication by 
William Edwin Rudge of “Diana Thorne’s 
Dog Basket” ($10.00) comes an exhibition 
of her portraits and studies of dogs in dry 
point etching and other media at the Fifty- 
Sixth Street Galleries, New York (March 
17-29). The book and the exhibition will 
appeal to all dog lovers, for, as Albert Pay- 
son Terhune says in the foreword: “Next 
to fellow humans, the Dog is the best—and 
only—friend that man has, in all the world. 
Man and the Dog are the only creatures 
that love Man. None but the Dog will share 
voluntarily man’s poverty and wanderings, 
and lonesomeness. The Dog shares these, 
not only willingly, but joyfully. . . .” 


She was studying anatomy and design at 
the Charlottenburg Technical College in 


war-net, she escaped with her five younger 





Diana Thorne was born in Winnipeg, in | 
1895, but at an early age went to Europe. | 





Gordon Dunthorne 
1726 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual 
ETCHINGS AND OTHER PRINTS. IMPORTATIONS 
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Berlin when the war began. “Caught in the | 


sisters to England, where she began an | 
adventurous career as vicar-mother, news- 
paper reporter, librarian, scenario writer, | 


A “Dog Basket” and a Kennel of Etchings 





“Collie,” by Diana Thorne. 


fiction writer, and what-have-you; in the 
meantime, drawing and etching as oppor- 
tunity offered, and studying under the late 
William Strang, whose sound technique 
formed the safe groundwork for her indi- 
vidual experiment in etching.” She came to 
the United States in 1917, and in 1926 her 
plate “Rollin’ Home” became the beginning 
af success. 





A Bulletin on Prints 


“The Print-Collector’s Bulletin,” volume 
I, number 1, devoted to French color-prints 
and line-engravings of the X VIIIth century, 
has been issued by M. Knoedler & Co., New 
York. It contains 53 illustrations. The bul- 
letin is not for sale but will be sent, on re- 
quest, to museums and collectors. 


























JUST OUT! 


A CoMmPLETE OUTLINE OF 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
IN PIcTURES 


This beautifully bound book contains 
265 halftone prints (size 514x8 inches) 
showing the development of Archi- 
tecture in Europe since 1800 and cov- 
ers the entire history of Architecture in 
America from its primitive beginning. 


A Catalogue describing fully this attractive 
new series with sample print sent on request. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
BOX J. NEWTON, MASS. 
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| The News of Books on Art | 





Los Angeles Show 






“Boston Cod.” Claire Leighton (England). 


Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles Times, 
who ranks with America’s first five news- 
paper art critics, is also one of the nation’s 
best etchers, and it was with unquestioned 
authority that he said of the eleventh 
Printmakers’ International that the Southern 
Californians had “cleaned house,” that the 
show was the first that had placed “the 
accent on vigorous, adventurous work,” and 
that the society “can now go forward.” The 
jury admitted only 199 prints. England 
had best honors. The prize winners: 

Gold medal, Leonard R. Squirrell, Eng- 
land, for “The Shadowed Cross, Mar- 
seilles”; silver medal, Malcomb Osborne, 
England, “The Fortress, Carcassonne” ; 
bronze medal, Arthur W. Hall. 


" CARPENT - TVA-POMA :NEPOTES 


“Fruit Harvest.” John Platt (England). 





| eminent 


Reynolds’ Letters 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, besides being a 
great painter, was a brainy and attractive 
man and all his life moved in interesting 
circles. Consequently his letters, although 
he was no Chesterfield at the art, give an 
admirable picture of London life in his day. 
Dr. F. W. Hilles of Yale has brought to- 
gether all of Sir Joshua’s letters which 
have previously appeared in print along with 
about fifty heretofore never published 
[“Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” Mac- 
millan Co.; New York; $3.75]. 

Perhaps the most important is his letter 
to Catherine the Great written in 1790. The 
Empress had commissioned him to paint 
her as “Infant Hercules.” When Sir Joshua 
sent the picture he included with it a copy 
of his “Discourses.” She in return sent 
him a gold snuff box, adorned with her 
profile in bas-relief, set-in diamonds. Rey- 
nolds’ reply was rotund and quite John- 
sonian in style, one sentence containing as 
many as 100 words. 

The London Observer: “We are living in 
a world of dilettante dukes, bewigged con- 
noisseurs, collectors who have made the 
Grand Tour. Sir Joshua was ‘The Club’s’ 
pre-eminent artist as Johnson was its pre- 
eminent litterateur: here was a painter who 
was also a man of the world, and to whom 
it was as natural to cherish the acquaintance 
of the most distinguished admirals, gen- 
erals, writers and grandees as it was to the 
most respectable of the great Victorians. 

“Ignore the spelling, and Reynolds’s 
writing (except when addressing Em- 
presses) is natural, easy, vivid, full of little 
touches of humour and imagination, and 
always inspired by excellent good sense. 

. The remarks about painting, with 
Michael Angelo and ‘Raffaele’ always pre- 
in glory, are invariably good; 


| quite apart from the charm with which 
| they take us back into the atmosphere of 


that world which expended so much of its 


| attention upon the works of Salvator Rosa 
| and Poussin, and in which artists supple- 
| mented their incomes by dealing in antiques. 


Reynolds took a hand in the market himself, 
though deploring the tendency to admire 
every old thing merely because it was old, 
and constantly encouraging his younger 
contemporaries. 

“The strangest letter here throws light 
upon a gulf between the mind of that age 
and the mind of this. Dr. Johnson once went 
to an execution and we have to imagine 
his feelings. Sir Joshua went and he has 
very carefully recorded his. Boswell, need- 
iess to say, took him—a morning paper said 
that it was not surprised to see Boswell the 
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first person on the scaffold but was aston- 
ished to find Reynolds also at ‘so shocking 
a spectacle.” It was in July, 1785, and 
Reynolds wrote Boswell a letter of thanks 
for the ticket, so to speak.” 

As revealed by these letters, Reynolds’ 
life was characterized by serenity, civility 
and seriousness. Nevertheless he was not 
without the spark of wit and possessed the 
power to hit back when necessary. When 
the Duke of Rutland congratulated him on 
his appointment at Court, he wrote: “The 
place which I have the honour of holding, 
of the King’s principal painter, is a place 
of not so much profit, and of near equal 
dignity with His Majesty’s rat-catcher.” 





Modern Poster Art 


Volume VI of the “Modern Poster 
Annual” (A. Broun; New York; $6) 
presents in loose-leaf form over 100 out- 
standing advertising drawings of 1929-30. 
Brilliance of color and forcefulness of de- 
sign characterize these works, whether in- 
tended for booklet or magazine cover, 
poster, or window strip. An introductory 
pamphlet makes a plea for the modern trend 
in poster advertising. 





Architect’s Sketchbook 

In “Through France with a Sketchbook” 
(Robert M. McBride & Co; New York; $6) 
Samuel Chamberlain has gathered together 
a series of articles which appeared in The 
American Architect, recast them in lighter 
vein and adorned them generously with 
illustrations in a variety of media. His is the 
viewpoint of the architect, and where char- 
acters appear, either in text or drawing, they 
are incidental. 





Chase Writes on Color 


Joseph Cummings Chase has written a 
small volume on color for the art student, 
“An Artist Talks about Color,” (John 
Wiley & Sons; New York, $1.50). In it he 
discusses the various colors and_ their 
special qualities and also gives the palettes 
of several well-known artists such as Mel- 
chers, Waugh and Chauncey F. Ryder. 





THE 


ARISTOCRACY 
OF ART 


by Merle Armitage 


A stimulating essay that has received 
flattering comment from Rockwell 
Kent, John Carrol and Frank Lloyd 
Wright and other noted arti-ts of our 
time. 
“Concise, understanding, devoid of 
theory.”’—Edward Weston 
“Handled in a masterly fashion. Sane, 
direct, and clean cut.’’—S. Macdonald 
Wright 
“A glowing exposition.’’—T. M. Cleland 
Published in octavo size, on hand made paper with 
distinctive typography, ornamentation and binding. 
Edition limited to 500 copies. Price $1.50. Order 
copies for yourself and friends. 


JAKE ZEITLIN 
70514 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Rare Books and Manuscripts 





; Art Books 





Persian Art 


William Edwin Rudge, New York, and 
The Studio, London, have brought out under 
the title, “The Lights of Canopus,” an 
octavo volume containing in original size 
and colors reproductions of the 36 Mughal 
miniatures illustrating a manuscript of 426 
small folios, dated 1610 C.£., one of the 
treasures of the British Museum (price, 
$12.50; de luxe edition, $150). Acquired in 
1851, the manuscript attracted little atten- 
tion until the present century, when the art 
produced under the Great Moghuls of Delhi 
in the XVIth and XVIIth centuries began 
to be considered something more than just 
“Indo-Persian” art. Many of the paintings 
represented carry the signatures of famous 
masters, Hindu and Mohammedan, of the 
courts of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangri. 

Benjamin March, curator of Asiatic art 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts, reviewing 
the book, liked the text, general format and 
the undertaking as a whole, but not the 
reproductions: “It may be ungracious to 
express exasperation with so excellent a 
work. Laurence Binyon’s preface and J. V. S. 
Wilkinson’s introductory text are both com- 
petent and enlightening but the engraving of 
the plates is subject to the same criticism 
we made of its predecessor, ‘The Poems of 
Nizami.’ The screen chosen was so Coarse 
that the arrangement of the color dots is 
clearly apparent and quite disturbing to the 
eye, while fine detail is lost, the starch is 
taken out of the drawing, and the colors 
weakened and softened.” 

The Chicago Post on the other hand spoke 
very highly of the reproductions. 





A Restorer’s Book 


Dr. A. Martin de Wild, son of D. de 
Wild, famous picture restorer, has written 
“The Scientific Examination of Pictures” 
(G. Bell & Sons; London; $3.75). The au- 
thor has made a study of the application of 
chemistry to the examination and attribution 
of oil paintings. Each chapter deals with 
a group of pigments, describing their chemi- 
cal composition, the methods of preparing 
them, the tests for detecting them and a list 
of the important pictures in which they 
occur. The investigation covers Dutch and 
Flemish paintings from the Van Eyck 
brothers to the middle of the XITXth century. 
L. C. Jackson translated it from the Dutch. 





THe Art Dicest’s New York office will 
search for any rare book or manuscript for 
a reader. Address: 9 East 59th St. 
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A Monthly Magazine - soc 
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POSTERS & PUBLICITY 
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Bound in Cloth $4.50 
Bound in Wrappers 3.00 


Order through your bookseller 


or 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 
Publisher 
475 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


British Attitude 


One Englishman at least is taking a 
philosophical view of the great exodus of 
Britain’s rare book treasures to America, 
judging from an interview printed in the 
Christian Science Monitor. Harking back to 
the days before the war, he said: “There was 
a time when nearly all the great collectors 
of rare and precious books were to be found 
in Great Britain. I fear that is no longer the 
case. What with the high cost of living, and 
the high rate of income tax, not many have 
any available spare funds for book-collecting. 
“Right up to the days of the war there 
were many collectors, in a lesser degree, of 
course. They were country squires with 
moderate incomes, professional men, manu- 
facturers, country folk with a margin in 
the bank for such things as choice editions. 
Many middle-class people there were, who 
made enough each year to educate their 
family properly, and had enough leisure and 
taste and cash resources to enable them to 
happily exploit their pleasant bookish 
fenties.... 

“But not today. There is neither enough 
time, nor money. Even if there were there 
would be some disinclination. Times have 
changed, and hobbies are not quite the same. 

“Let me add something else. I doubt if, 
outside of England, any people would care 
for such treasures so thoroughly and appreci- 
atively as those rich American collectors, 
who instruct their representatives over here 
to bid for, and secure, the valuable book or 
manuscript or autograph letter that comes 
under the hammer, or is in the market. 

“There is no other country where I would 
more readily see the beautiful old books 
resting than in America. It is really silly to 
be jealous, because just now there is so much 
more money there than in England. 

“When these precious things go to the 
United States, I feel always that they are in 
the hands of members of the English-speak- 
ing family. This is why I did not feel very 
disappointed that that first folio Shakespeare 
went there some years since. Dr. Rosenbach 
bought that too for some £12,500, and sold it 
later for $100,000.” 





$3,700 for “Maggie” 

One of the rarest books in American lit- 
erature, a presentation copy of the first edi- 
tion of Stephen Crane’s “Maggie, a Girl 
of the Streets,” with a long inscription by 
the author, was sold to Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach for $3,700 at a recent American Art 
Association auction. “Maggie” was published 
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by Crane himself after he had become dis- 
couraged by rejection slips. It did not even 
attain news-stand circulation. 





San Francisco 


Included in the collection of Americana 
which the American Art Association will 
sell on the afternoons of March 31 and 
April 1, is the original town journal and 
official account book of San Francisco, in 
the handwriting of its first treasurer, Wil- 
liam A. Leidesdorff, who died a few days 
before the great gold rush of ’49 began. 
Another outstanding item is the original 
impression of one of the rarest lithographs 
of San Francisco, showing the city in 1846, 
then Yerba Buena. 

Included are the first etching of San 
Francisco made from five daguerreotype 
views, etched by Charles Meryon; the rare 
lithograph, “California and Oregon Stage,” 
showing the six-horse coach with its full 
load of inside and outside passengers; the 
Currier lithograph of Telegraph Hill, 1850, 
by William B. McMurtrie, and views 
of the San Francisco fire of May, 1851. 
The maps of California include one showing 
the state as an island, done in Paris in 
1705. Another, a map of Central California, 
is said to be the first detailed chart drawn 
from actual survey of the mining regions 
of the state. 





Early Americana 

The University of Chicago has acquired 
from an obscure bookshop in Brooklyn, 
owned by a Russian immigrant, a collection 
of rare material dealing with the first years 
of the American Republic, says a dispatch 
to the Christian Science Monitor. It is com- 
posed of pamphlets, essays, letters, almanacs 
and newspapers, recording speeches of such 
men as Jefferson, Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Payne, Hamilton and Burr. 

Included are two items which cast light 
on events to come, “The War and Incon- 
sistency with the Gospels” and “Nature and 
Effect of Spirituous Liquors,” both by An- 
thony Benezet, Quaker reformer, and dated 
1778. 
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Great Calendar 





of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








Birmingham, Ala. 

ANDERSON GALLERIES—Matr. : Wood-block and 
linoleum prints. PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY—Mat.: 
1oth annual, Birmingham artists. 

Montevallo, Ala. 

ALABAMA COLLEGE—Mar. 16-26: Southern States Art 

League, 7th “B’’ circuit. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

NORTHERN ARIZONA SOCIETY OF ART—Mar.: Art 

students work from Carnegie Institute (A.F.A.). 
Berkeley, Cal. 

BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Mar.: 2nd annual no-jury 
exhibition. CASA DE MANANA—Mar. 1-15: Etchings, 
Roi Partridge. ; 

Culver City, Cal. 

JAKE ZEITLIN’S BOOK SHOP—Matr.: Paintings, War- 
ren Newcombe. 

Del Monte, Cal. 

DEL MONTE ART GALLERY-—Mar.: Landscapes, Ar- 
thur Hill Gilbert. 

Laguna Beach, Cal. 

LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Mar.: Members exhibi- 
tion, Laguna Beach Art Ass'n. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Exhibition, Contemporary 
Painters Art Ass'n. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Mar.: International Print 
Makers exhibition; modern Chinese paintings ; 
Sergey Scherbako#. To Mar. 25: Work by German 
school children (A.F.A.). AINSLIE GALLERIES—Mart. : 
General exhibition of Cal. paintings. BILTMORE 
SALON—To Mar. 29: Old Masters from Robert C. 
Vose Galleries, Boston. BRAXTON GALLERIES 
(Hollywood)—Mar. 16-31: Work of Jowlensky of 
the Blue Four. CALIFORNIA ART CLUB—Mart.: 
Architectural mural show. DALZELL HATFIELD 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings Millard Sheets. GRACE 
NICHOLSON’S—Mar.: Antique Oriental . screens; 
water-colors, Tenkei Inouye & H. Yoshida; paint- 
ings, Grace Hudson. STENDAHL GALLERIES—Mat. : 
Mission scenes and Cal. landscapes, Alson Clark; 
paintings, William Wendt. PUBLIC LIBRARY GAL- 
LERY—Mar. 19-Apr. 27: Bookplate Association inter- 
national prize competition and 6th annual exhibition. 











EXHIBITION SPACE 
FOR RENT 


An established gallery located on East 
57th Street, New York, offers its rooms 
for your exhibition. Particulars may 
be secured from THE ART DIGEST, 9 E. 
59th St., New York. Write for booklet. 
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Oakland, Cal. 

OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Mar. 8: Paintings and 
drawings, George and Martin Baer; no-jury show 
of Western art; Italian Old Masters. Mar. 15-Apr. 15: 
Oakland Art Gallery annual. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Mat.: Painticgs, I. May- 
nard Curtis, Marion K. Wochtel, J. Duncan Glason, 
J. H. Sharp; etchings, George Fawcett; Pasadena 
Society of Artists. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Mar.: Progressive American 
paintings; water-colors, Elizabeth Spalding & Mil- 
lard Sheets; paintings, Martha M. Jones; litho- 
graphs, Henrietta Shore. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—Perma- 
nent collection; American and French paintings; 
Oriental art; special exhibition of Indian art; 
Fleishhacker collection. GALLERIE BEAUX ARTS— 
To Mar. 27: Examples of modern masters, loaned by 
Western collectors. Mar. 26-Apr. 10: Water-colors, 
Helen Forbes; drawings & sculptures, Jacques 
Schnier. EAST-WEST GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings, 
William Jergen Hesthal and Carl Lewis Bowman; 
“The Soul of Steel,’ photographic studies, Eugere 
Hutchinson; European travel posters. PAUL ELDER 
& CO.—Mar. 17-28: Crayon drawings & oil paint- 
ings, Otto Drede. Mar. 29-Apr. 5: Color copies of 
Navaho sand paintings, Mrs. Laura Adams Armer. 
Ss. &@ G. GUMP CO.—Mar. 10-22: Paintings, R. Mac- 
Cauley Stevenson. VICKERY, ATKINS & TORREY— 
Mar.: Paintings, Stanley Wood. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—To Mar. 22: 
Members winter exhibition. Mar. 24-Apr. 5: Water- 
colors, Evelyn K. Richmond. 

Denver, Col. 

CYRUS BOUTWELL—Mart.: Etchings and water-colors, 
George Elbert Burr. DENVER ART MUSEUM—Mar.: 
Indian art in bead and buckskin; Mexican majolica 
and zarapes. 

Hartford, Conn. 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Mar. 22-Apr. 7: 20th an- 

nual, Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts. 
Washington, D.C. 

ART CLUB—To Mar. 22: Oils, Hattie Burdette & Louis 
Dergans; Mar. 23-Apr. 5: Oils, Eugene We'sz; 
water-colors, Frances H. Combs. CORCORAN GAL- 
LERY—Mar.: Paintings by contemporary Canadian 
artists (A.F.A.). GORDON DUNTHORNE GALLERIES— 
Mar.: Portrait drawings, Alice Acheson. PHILLIPS 
MEMORIAL GALLERY— Mar.: Group of Lyric 
painters, oils and water-colors. UNITED STATES 
NATIONAL MUSEUM—To Mar. 23: Etchings and 
wood-blocks in color, Mr. & Mrs. Arthur W. Hall. 
Mar. 24-Apr. 20: Etchings, A. C. Webb. YORKE 
GALLERY—Mar.: Exhibition of paintings. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
ARTS CLUB—Mar. 18-Apr. 1: annual exhibition. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM—To Mar. 25: Annual exhibition of 
Georgia Artists. 

Savannah, Ga. 

TELFAIR ACADEMY OF ARTS—Apr. 1-15: Savannah Art 
Club. 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

HONOLULU ACADEMY OF ARTS—Apr. 1-13: and 
annual exhibition of “The 7.” 

Chicago, Il. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—Mar. 19-Apr. 21: Inter- 
national exhibition of glass and rugs. Mar. 20-Apr. 
20: 10th International water-color exhibition; Draw- 
ings, Muriel Hannah. ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON 
—Mar.: Drawings, XVIth to XIXth century. CARSON, 
PIRIE SCOTT & CO.—Mar. 15-Apr. 5: Pauline Pal- 
mer. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION—Mar. 20- 
Apr. 10: Oil paintings, Holger Jensen, James Topping, 
Edgar Payne. LAKESIDE PRESS GALLERIES—Mar.: 
Exhibition by members of Business Men’s Art Club 
of Chicago. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—Mar. 18- 
Apr. 18: Exhibition of water-colors by members. 
ROULLIER GALLERIES—Mar.: “New acquisitions.” 

Decatur, II]. 
INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Mar.: Modern decorative 


exhibit. 
Rockford, Il. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Oil paintings, Marques E. 
Reitzel. 


Springfield, Il. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Annual exhibition of artist 
members. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: International water- 
color exhibition; loan exhibition of Colonial por- 
traits; jewelry, silver, glass from Boston Society 
of Arts & Crafts. PETTIS GALLERY—To Mar. 24: 
Ed Sitzman. 

Richmond. Ind. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: 33rd annual exhibit by 
Indiana painters. Mar. 16-31: Paintings, W. Lester 
Stevens (A.F.A.). 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

LITTLE GALLERY OF AM. FED. OF ARTS—To Mar. 
28: Allied Artists exhibit. Mar. 28-Apr. 9: Paintings, 
Carroll, Hopper, Burchfield. 

Clinton, Ia. 

WARTBURG COLLEGE—Mar. 17-31: Pictures from 

North Shore Arts Ass’n annual exhibition (A.F.A.). 











Des Moines, Ia. 

ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Tempera and 

oil paintings, Mrs. Jeanette H. Johns. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Mar. : Iowa Artists Club; Dubuque 

artists. F 
Emporia, Kan. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Mar.: Landscape, por- 

traits & marines (A.F.A.). 
Lawrence, Kan. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Mar.: Etchings and wood- 

block prints (A.F.A.). 
Manhattan, Kan. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—Mar. 17- 
29: Modern English e.chings from Albert Roullier 
Galleries. me 

Wichita, Kan. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Small sculpture. 
Louisville, Ky. 

SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Mar. 23: Water- 

colors. Mar. 23-Apr. 13: Russian Ikons. 
New Orleans, La. 

ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—Mar.: 29th annual exhibi- 
tion, Art Association of New Orleans. ARTS @ 
CRAFTS CLUB—Mar.: Paintings of Mexico, Thomas 
Kemp, Charles Bein, Gertrude R. Smith. 

Portland, Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Mat.:, Portland 
Society of Art, annual spring exhibition. Apr. 18- 
May 19; International Photographic Salon. 

Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—Mar.: 33rd annual exhibition, 
Baltimore Water-Color Club; bronzes, Emmanuel 
Cavacos. Apr.: 2nd annual, Society of Baltimore In- 
dependent Artists. CHARCOAL CLUB—Mar.: Paint- 
ings, Walter Bohanan. MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
To Mar. 29: Exhibition of artistic silver and bronze, 
Gorham master craftsmen. PURNELL GALLERIES— 
Mar.: Contemporary etchings; old paintings. 

Amherst, Mass. 

AMHERST COLLEGE—To Mar. 25: Pencil drawings, 

Ernest D. Roth (A.F.A.). 


Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Egyptian wall paint- 
ings; XVth century wood and metal cuts, lent by 
James C. McGuire; XVIIIth century English porce- 
lain, lent by Richard C. Paine; prints and illustra- 
tions by Auguste Lepere; XVIIIth century French 
engravings, lent by Robert Treat Paine, Il. BOSTON 
ARTS CLUB—Mar. 19-Apr. 5: Exhibition by mem- 
bers. .CAPRONI GALLERIES—Indefinite: Reproduc- 
tions of classical and modern statuary. CASSON 
GALLERIES—Mar. 17-29: Paintings, William Yar- 
row; etchings, Durer, Rembrandt, Whistler. DOLL 
& RICHARDS—To Mar. 25: Paintings, Frederick G. 
Hall. Mar. 19-Apr. 1: Pastels, Elizabeth H. T. 
Huntington. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP—To Mar. 
29: Work of Martin Lewis. GOODMAN, FINE 
PRINTS—To Mar. 29: Drawings, Stuyvesant Van 
Veen. GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS—Mar. 17-29: 
Portraits, Edmund C. Tarbell. MRS. PANCOAST 
GALLERY—Mar.: Modern. art. SOCIETY OF ARTS 
& CRAFTS—Mar. 13-26: Pottery and sculpture, Mrs. 
Alice Balch Stone. ROBERT C. VOSE—Mar. 17-31: 
Paintings, Marian Boyd Allen. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Indefinite: Maya art, lent by 
Peabody Museum; etchings by Rembrandt; early 
Chinese pottery from Charles Bain Hoyt collection. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER—Mar.: Etchings, George Elbert 
Burr. 

Springfield, Mass. 

CITY LIBRARY—Mar.: 11th annual members exhibi- 
tion, Springfield Art League. 

Worcester, Mass. 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM—Mat.: Wood-block prints, 
Gustav Baumann. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Apr. 13: American artists’ 
paintings, from Chicago Art Institute. UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN—Mart.: Travelling exhibit of Ameri- 
can architectural schools. 


Detroit, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Mar.: XVIIIth century tapes- 
tries. DETROIT GALLERIES, INC.—Mar.: Paintings, 
Ivan Choultse; etchings, Harry Wickey. HANNA 
GALLERIES—To Apr. §: Paintings & etchings, Rob- 
ert Fulton Logan. HOTEL TULLER—Mar.: 2nd an- 
nual exhibition, Society of Independent Artists. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS—Mar.: Bronzes, 
Georg Kolbe. Mar. 17-31: Decorative murals and 
screens, Leroy Daniel MacMorris. 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 

ART GALLERY—Mar.: Ten Philadelphia Painters; 
water-colors and etchings, Juanita Smith; sculp- 
ture, Albert Stewart. 

Muskegon. Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Paintings, 

Max Bohm; small soap sculpture. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To Mar. 28: Paintings, Grand 
Central Art School faculty. To Apr. 3: “Book 
Trails,” drawings and water-colors. 

Kansas City. Mo. 

ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Annual American circuit ex- 
hibition from Art Institute of Chicago; Advertising 
art exhibit. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
CITY ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 21: Foreign section of 
Carnegie International NEWHOUSE GALLERIES, 
INC.—To Apr. 1: Paintings, George Hill; etchings 
Mrs. George Hill. ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD—To 
Apr. 9: 6th annual Post-Dispatch black and white 


competition. 

Omaha, Neb. 
ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Manufacturers’ 
arts exhibition. 


decorative 


Concord, N.H. 

THE WOMAN’S CLUB—To Mar. 21: Landscape club’s 

travelling show. 

Manchester, N.H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Mar.: Water-colors and 

etchings from Guild of Boston Artists; wood-bloc« 

prints, Leo J. Meissner. Exhibition of American 
pottery. ; : 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—To June 1: Water-colors 

by 23 contemporary artists. 

East Orange, N. J. 

ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES—Mar. 20-Apr. 1: Oil 

paintings by members. 

Montclair, N.J. 

MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—Mar.: Exhibition of 
miniatures; National Ass’n of Women Painters & 
Sculptors. 

Newark, N.]. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Mar.: Exhibition of rugs. 


Princeton, N.J. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—Mar. 17-25: Travelling ex- 

hibition, Phila. Chapter A.I.A. (A.F.A.). 
Santa Fe, N.M. 

ART MUSEUM—Apr. 16-18: Exhibition in connection 
with convention of Western branch of A.F.A. 
Address, Prof. Grummann, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. Mar.: Willard Nash, Jozef Bakos, Cyrus 
More, Fremont Ellis, B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 

State College, N.M. 

NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE—Mar.: 

Embroidery collection (A.F.A.). 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

ART GALLERY—PUBLIC LIBRARY—To Apr. 5: Paint- 

ings, Theo. J. Morgan. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Matr.: Exhibition of Dutch East 
India Art. NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB—To Mar. 29: 
Paintings, Vivian M. Akers. PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Mar.: Drawings, Frank Macintosh; sculpture, Allan 
Clark. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Mar,: Exhibition of con- 
temporary Belgian painting, sculpture and graphic 
art. 

Elmira, N.Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—Mar.: Oil 
faculty of Grand Central Art School. 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—Mar. 17-Apr. 12: 
Illustrators’ show. 

New York, N.Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Mar.: Memorial exhibi- 
tion of works by Arthur B. Davies. To Nov. 2: H. 
O. Hovemeyer collection. Mar.. 17-Apr. 13: Greek 
embroideries. ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON—Mar.: 
Old English furniture. AGNEW GALLERIES—Mar. 
16-Apr. 10: Drawings by J. M. W. Turner. AINSLIE 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Six American paintings. AMERI- 
CAN FINE ARTS BUILDING—Mar. 20-Apr. 6: Spring 
exhibition of National Academy of Design. AN 
AMERICAN PLACE (509 Madison Ave.)—To. Mar. 
17: New paintings, Georgia O’Keeffe. Mar. 22-Apr. 
22: New paintings, Arthur G. Dove. AMERICAN ART 
ASS’N.—To Apr. §: 100 recent American etchings. 
ARDEN GALLERY—Open Mar. 17: 7th annual, Land- 
scape Architects Society; drawings, C. Bacheler 
Nisbet. ART CENTER—To Mar. 29: Fifty Prints of 
the Year. Mar. 24-31: Weathervane competition, Art 
Alliance. To Mar. 24: Lithographs, Bolton Brown. 
ART CENTER (Opportunity Gallery)—Mar.: Craft- 
work, New York Society of Craftsmen; prints and 
Mexican pottery. ART ‘CENTER (Barbizon Branch) 
—To. Mar. 23: Pictorial photographs, Clara E. 
Sipprell. BABCOCK GALLERIES—Mar. 17-29: Water- 
colors, Julian Peabody. Mar. 31-Apr. 12: Paintings 
& drawings, Nathan Hoffman. BALZAC GALLERIES 
—Mar. 15-31: Drawings, Constantin Guys. BEL- 
MONT GALLERIES—Mar.: Permanent exhibition of 
Old = Masters. BECKER GALLERIES—Indefinite : 
Facsimiles and originals by modern artists. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON—Indefinite: Color prints by 
American and British artists; paintings. BRUMMER 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings & water-colors, Ma- 
dame Berlandina. BUTLER GALLERIES—Mar.: 
Decorative paintings. RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 
—Indefinite: Exhibition of Khmer sculpture. 
CHAMBRUN GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings & draw- 
ings, Natacha Carlu. To. Mar. 29: Paintings, Louis 
Jambor. CONTEMPORARY GALLERIFS—Mar.: Paint- 
ings, Salmagundi Club. CORONA MUNDI (Rcerich 
Museum)—To Mar. 23: Paintings, Emma Fordyce 
Macrae. COX GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings, water- 
colors, under-seascapes. Helen Damrosch. DE HAUKE 
& CO.—Mar.: Exhibition of paintings. DELPHIC 
STUDIOS—Indefinite: Works of Orozco, Thomas H. 
Benton, Dewey Albinson. To Mar. 25: Recent paint- 
ings, Thomas H. Benton. DEMQQ@PE—To Mar. 28: 

17 Virgins Synthesizing Art in France, XIIth to 
XVIIth century.” DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To Mar. 
30: “New York in the 1920's,” Wood Gaylor. 
DUDENSING GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings, Arnold 
Wilty; drawings, Alex King. DURAND-RUEL, INC. 
—Mar. 17-31: Charlotte Cullen. EHRICH GALLERIES 
~—Mar.: Exhibition of Old Masters. FERARGIL 


paintings by 


11th annual 





GALLERIES—Mar. 17-29: Paintings, Ernest Lawson; 
Pastels, S. H. Wainwright, Jr.; garden sculpture. 








Mar. 31-Apr. 12: Paintings, Lauren Ford. FIFTY- 
SIXTH STREET GALLERIES—Mar. 17-29: Sculpture, 
David Evans; flower paintings, Jane Peterson; 
Diana Thorna’s Dog Basket of Etchings, portraits, 
etc. FIFTEEN GALLERY—Mar. 17-29: Paintings, 
Isabel Whitney. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GAL- 
LERY—Mar.: Exhibition of paintings. GRAND CEN- 
TRAL GALLERIES—Mar. 18-29: Paintings, Walter 
Ufer & Wilson Irvine. G. R. D. STUDIO—Mar. 17- 
29: Paintings, Monty Lewis & Frederic Hynd. 
HACKETT GALLERIES—To Mat. 22: Paintings, Paul 
Henry. HEERAMANECK GALLERIES—Indefinite: Asi- 
atic works of art. GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS 
—Indefinite: Paintings, by Old Masters. HOLT 
GALLERY—To Mar. 18: Oil paintings, Jean Jacques 
Pfister. JEWISH CLUB—To Mar. 23: Paintings of 
Soviet Russia, Frank Horowitz. FREDERICK KEPPEL 
& CO.—To Mar. 29: Mezzotint portraits. KLEE- 
MANN-THORMAN GALLERIES—Mar.: Exhibition of 
new prints. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—Mar.: Ex- 
hibition of Old Masters. ROLAND KOSCHERAK— 
Indefinite: Art from Japan, China & Tibet. KRAUS- 
HAAR GALLERIES—To Mar. 19: Water-colors, De- 
muth. Mar. 21-Apr. 5: Paintings, Marjorie Phillips. 
LAMAR GALLERIES—Mar.: Exhibition of paintings. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Indefinite : Old and modern 
paintings. LITTLE GALLERY—Mar.: Important 
paintings. MACBETH GALLERY—Mar. 18-31: Land- 
scapes, Chauncey F. Ryder; etchings, Thomas Hand- 
forth, MILCH GALLERIES—Mar. 17-29: Paintings, 
Alex. Warshawsky & Irwin Hoffman. MONTROSS 
GALLERY—Mar. 17-Apr. 5: Paintings, Alexander 
Shilling. MORTON GALLERIES—To Mar. 24: Paint- 
ings & drawings, A. Shampanier. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART—To Apr. 3: Retrospective exhibiticn, 
Max Webber; first comprehensive exhibition in 
New York of Paul Klee; sculpture Maillol & wWil- 
helm Lehmbruck. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
—Mar. 19-Apr. 2: Exhibition of modern decorative 
art applied to ceramics & textiles by Keramic 
Society & Design Guild of New York. MURAI GAL- 
LERIES—Mar.: European and American moderns. 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—To Mar. 28: Exhibition bv 
junior artist members. NAT. ASS’'N. WOMEN 
PAINTERS & SCULPTORS—To Mar. 29: Water- 
colors and black & white prints by members. J. B. 
NEUMANN—Indefinite: Living art & international 
moderns. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Mar.: Decora- 
tive portraits and landscapes. ARTHUR U. NEW- 
TON—Mar.: XVIIIth century English portraits; 
sporting pictures. PARK AVE. GALLERY—Mar.: 
Murals, Carl Schmidt. PEARSON GALLERY OF 
SCULPTURE—Mar.: Sculoture, Franz Plunder. 
RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO—Indefinite: Modern 
hand-hooked rugs by American artists. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY (Prints Division)—To Apr. 1: Portraits in 
lithography ; bookplates, Daumier & Jay Chambers; 
early views of American cities. REINHARDT GAL- 
LERIES—To Sept. 1: Old Masters & antiques. SAL- 
MAGUNDI CLUB—To Mar. 23: Annual oil painting 
exhibition. SCHULTHEIS GALLERIES—Indefinite : 
Prominent American and foreign artists. JACQUES 
SELIGMANN & CO.—Indefinite: Exhibition ef ancient 
paintings, tapestries & furniture. To Apr. $ 
Sculpture, George Lober. E. & A. SILBER- 
MAN GALLERIES—Mar.: Old Masters & antiques. 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES—To Mar. 28: Paint- 
ings, Eugena McCowan & Menkes. Mar. 29-Apr. 11: 
Paintings & water colors, Pruna. VAN DIEMEN 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Paintings by Old Masters. 
UNION LEAGUE CLUB—Apr.: Selected work of mem- 
bers of National Ass’n. of Women Painters & Sculp- 
ters. WHITNEY STUDIO GALLERIES—To Mar. 29: 
Flower paintings, American contemvorarv artists. 
CATHERINE LORILLARD WOLFE ART CLUB—Mar.: 
Group exhibition by members. HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES—Mar.: Modern paintings, American, 
French & English artists. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

MEMORIAL ART MUSEUM—Mar.: Cleveland oils; 
work of Gari Melchers and Thomas J. Mitchell; 
Royal Photographic Society exhibition. SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED ART—Mar.: Philadelphia Water-Color 
Rotary (A.F.A.). GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GAL- 
LERIES—Mar. 15-30: Carl Peters. 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE—To Mar. 20: Kiowa Indian art. 

Mar. 20-30: British wood engravings. 
Syracuse. N.Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Loan exhibition from 

Grand Central Galleries. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
JUNIOR LEAGUE—To Mar. 20: 60 contemporary prints ; 
woodcuts in color, A. Rigden Read (A.F.A.). 
Valley City, N.D. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Mar.: Art students’ work 
from Educational Alliance Art School (A.F.A.). 
Akron. O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To Mar. 26: Modern 
American painting; pencil drawings from Grand 
Central Galleries. Mar. 15-30: Etchings, W. G. 


Reindel. 
Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM—Mar.: Oriental rugs, lent by 
A. B. Davis. CLOSSON GALLERIES—Mar. 30-Apr. §: 
Etchings from Roullier Galleries, Chicago. 

Cleveland, O. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. §: Etchings, lithographs, 

engravings by American artists (A.F.A.) 
Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Zarrago exhibition. 
COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRIS—To Mar. 28: 
Japanese prints (A.F.A.) 

Dayton. O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Matr.: Opening exhibition 

at the new Art Institute building. 
Toledo. O. 








Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER AKT INSTITUTE—To Mar. 
Women Artists’ exhibition. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
OKLA. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Mar. 
Water-Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 
Toronto, Ont. 
J. MERRITT MALLONEY GALLERY—To Mar. 20: 
Paintings, Robt. W. Pilot. 
Portland, Ore. 

PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION—Apr. 1-May 1: Work 
of alumni and advanced students of the Portland 
Art Ass'n. School. 

Allentown, Pa. 

WOMAN’S CLUB—To Mar. 21: Loan exhibition from 

Metropolitan-Museum (A.F.A.). 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To Apr. 6: Water-color show 

(A.F.A.). 


30: Ohio-Born 


15-31: 1930 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—To Mar. 18: Paintings, Carl Schmitt. 
Mar.: Sculpture, Malvina Hoffman. Mar. 17-31: 
Ben Silbert. ART ALLIANCE ASSOCIATE GALLERY— 
To Mar. 29: Oils, Joseph Sacks, Ralph Taylor, Henry 
White Taylor; water-colors, Helen L. Woerner. ART 
Club—To Mar. 19: Fellowship of the Penna. Acad- 
emy of Fine arts. C. PHILIP BOYER GALLERY— 


Mar. 15-22: Etchings, Minna W. Zellner. PENNA. 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS—To Mar. 17: 125th an- 
nual exhibition of paintings and sculpture. PHILA- 


DELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART—Matr.: Foulc collection ; 
paintings, Thomas Eakins. PHILADELPHIA SKETCH 
CLUB—Mar. 17-22: Paintings, Margaret Ferguson 
Austin. UNIVERSITY MUSEUM—Mar.: Special exhi- 
bition of Oriental miniature paintings. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Mar. 20-Apr. 20: Photographic 
Salon. Mar. 18-June 1: Paintings given by the “100 
Friends of Pittsburgh Art’ to the public schools. 
J. J. GILLESPIE CO.—Apr. 1-15: Exhibition of Old 
Masters. 
Scranton, Pa. ‘ 
EVERHART MUSEUM—To Mar. 27: Oil paintings by 
contemporary American artists (A.F.A.). 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WYOMING VALLEY WOMAN’S CLUB—Mat.: Photo- 
graphs of landscape architecture (A.F.A.). 
Providence, R.I. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Mar. 4-31: 
Loan exhibition of Gothic tapestries. To. Mar. 28: 
Loan exhibition of modern French pictures. 


NATHANIEL M. VOSE—To Mar. 22: Recent paint- 

ings, Henry S. Eddy. 
Newberry, S.C. 

ROTARY CLUB—Mar. 30-Apr. 8: Southern States Art 

League, “‘B’’ circuit. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ART ASSOCIATION (Memorial Auditorium)—Mar. 19- 
Apr. 8; International exchange, selected school work. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA—To Mar. 22: 
Work by German School children (A.F.A.). 

Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Mat.: Oil paint- 
ings from Grand Central Galleries (A.F.A.) ; modern 
French artists ; Cleveland water-color show. 

Austin, Tex. 

ART LEAGUE—To Mar. 21: 1929 winter exhibition of 

National Academy of Design (A.F.A.). 
Dallas, Tex. 

HIGHLAND PARK GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings, Frank 
Tenney Johnson. DALLAS PUBLIC ART GALLERY— 
Mar. 23-Apr. 10: Birger Sandzen. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. 6: Paintings, Carle J. 
Blenner. 

Houston, Tex. ud: 

LITTLE GALLERY—Mar.: Exhibition of paintings. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Mar.: Oils, Robert 
Vonnoh; London Underground Railway poster exhi- 
bition. HERZOG GALLERIES—Mar.: Wood-blocks, 
Juanita Smith; flower studies, Wendelberger; 
French porcelains. : 

San Antonio, Tex. ‘ 

ATELIER ART GALLERY—Mar.: Mexican genre pic- 
tures, H. D. Pohl. SAN ANTONIO ART LEAGUE— 
Mar.: Paintings, Joseph A. Fleck. MILAM GAL- 
LERIES—Mar.: Exhibition of paintings. 

Ogden, Utah. 


HOTEL BIGELOW GALLERY—Mar.: Paintings by 


American artists. 
Seattle, Wash. _ Shy. 
ART INSTITUTE—Mar.: Comprehensive exhibition of 
Japanese art. UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON— 
Mar.: Graphic processes (A.F.A.). A. E. SCHNEIDER 


GALLERIES—Permanent: American and _ foreign 
artists. 

Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION—Mar.: Sculpture and 


paintings, Burton. : 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

BRESLER GALLERIES—Mar.: Modern etchings and old 
silver. JEFFERSON PAINTERS—Mar. 16-Apr. 16: 
Paintings, block-prints, monotypes, E. Nutting, 
Armin Hansen, Harold Schultz, Howard Thomas. 
LAYTON ART GALLERY—To Mar. 12: Water-colors, 
Arthur B. Davies. Mar. 14-Apr. 11: Water-colors, 
Jean Paul Slusser. MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Mar. 16-31: Wis. Chapter American Ins. of Archi- 
tects’ exhibition; prize-winning prints of American 
Photography competition. MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
GALLERY—Mar.: 25th annual exhibition of Wis- 
consin artists. : 

Oshkosh, Wis. 





MUSEUM OF ART—Mar.: Modern Japanese wood- 
block prints; modern Norwegian prints. 


OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Mar.: Paintings, Chase, 
Stebbins & Rindy; etchings, Max Pollak. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session July 1 to August 8 
(six weeks) 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Art 


STAFF 

ROYAL BAILEY FARNUM, Director Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Supervisor of Art, State Department of Education, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

ROSE NETZORG KERR, Former Director of Art Education, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich., Art Educator and Illustrator. 

JOSEPH WISELTIER, Supervisor of Art, Hartford, Connecticut. 

CHARLES B. BRADLEY, Professor of Art Education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York. 

CARL TRACY HAWLEY, Professor of Art, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 

RILLA EVELYN JACKMAN, Professor of Public School Art, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

GEORGE HESS, Professor of Drawing and Painting, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

CECIL V. DONOVAN, Professor of Drawing and Painting, University of Illinois. 

EDNA ANDREWS, Instructor of Public School Art, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

RUTH H. LEE, Instructor in Drawing and Painting, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

T. CARLETON ATHERTON, Instructor of Crafts, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

RUTH H. RANDALL, Instructor of Design and Public School Art, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 


PERCIVAL G. BRITTAN, Sz pervisor of Art, Marlette, Michigan. 


COURSES 
Points of View in Art Education Still Life 
Problems Still Life Painting 
Art Structure and Anatomy of Art Poster Design 
Figure Painting In Oils Illustration 
Mural and Figure Composition Pictorial Advertising 


American Arts 
Landscape in Oils 
Landscape in Water-color 


Commercial Art and Lettering 
Representation 


Opaque Water-color — : 

Portraiture eather Tooling = be 5 0 
Advanced Design Stenciling, Block-Printing, Batik, Tie and Dye 
Pictorial Composition Metal and Jewelry 

Elementary Sketch Pottery 

Cast Drawing Mechanical Drawing 


Other Colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 


Bulletin sent on request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


Room 16, Administration Building, Syracuse University 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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A Review of 


the Field in Art Education 











A Museum’s Use 


For many years William T. Walters and 
later his son, Henry Walters, have allowed 
the Division of Art Education of. the Balti- 
more Public Schools the privilege of con- 
ducting groups of school children through 
the Walters’ Collection in Baltimore. Last 
year some 1,000 pupils availed themselves 
of this opportunity. Leon L. Winslow writ- 
ing in the Baltimore Sun discusses the edu- 
cational value of an art collection to a 
community. 

“It is today recognized quite generally that 
in order to accomplish fully the aims of art 
education the museum of art and the school 
must work hand in hand. The province of 
the school in art education is well understood. 
From almost every point of view in our 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
FACULTY OF EMINENT ARTISTS 


The SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA opens its 124th season October 7th. Registration 
at any time after September 15th. 

The COUNTRY SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS, PA., is open throughout the year. 
Registration at any date for one week or more. Out-door Sports—Swimming Pool, etc. 
INSTRUCTION : Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Mural Decoration, Sculpture. 

EUROPEAN TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 
Send for illustrated booklets of each School. 
For Country School address 


D. Roy MILLER, Res. Mgr., 
Chester Springs, Pa. 


For City School address 
ELEANOR FRASER, Curator, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























present advanced civilization a knowledge 





of art is regarded not only as valuable but 
as essential. All people are consumers of 
art; they are called upon to use art in the 
selection of clothing, in the furnishing of 
homes, in business, in the professions and in 
most walks of life. 

“Aside from the more practical necessities, 
however, that show the need for systematic 
instruction in art, there are also the cultural 














The ecthaar Studios 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE - MARINE 





ART APPRECIATION FOR THE PUBLIC 


is slowly gained from lectures, books and theories since 
ARTISTS MUST SEE AND FEEL INSTEAD OF KNOW AND REASON.—THE 


NEW VISION-TRAINING METHOD 


enables child, amateur or artist to see the same colors and perspective effects. Thus 
anyone may see Nature truly and may learn to draw and paint what is seen truly 
by use of the Drawing and Painting-Glass. 


Appreciation of beauty in Nature and in Art may thus be 
gained without learning to draw and without long effort. 


1000 sfabeniskke Now maxing: HOME COURSE 
They assert gain in landscape, portraiture, still life not made in years of study 


in the best Art Schools. Though not a short cut to creative art “the method helps 
students to see in hours what usually takes months.” (Boston Globe) 


CROSS SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


brings success to Artists who have failed and saves many of 
the years of Art School study. College credits for both courses. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, ”2%3, Harter 


All the year address 








PORTRAIT PAINTING 
ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PSYCHOLOGY - ENGLISH 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS — 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 


220A WILLoUGHBY AVENUE 
Brooktyn, N.Y. 





michel jacobs 














2 
european-african 
aa 
painting tour 
To France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Italy. Six months tour, from 


00 
May 22 to November 7, 1930 all expenses paid, including tuition, $7500.°° 
Part of this tour can be taken at a proportional reduction. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet A. J. 
metropolitan art school, 58 west 57th st., new york | 


Michel Jacobs, director and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 
tion. A simplea plication of Dynamic Symmetry. Individual instruction, Life Portrait, 


4 Poster, Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Send forCatalog D 











PAINT SUNSHINE 
with 
EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 
Classes 


FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
At the Boothbay Studios 
Summer School of Art 
JULY - AUGUST 1930 


For circular address 


FRANK ALLEN 


220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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CAPE COD SCHOOL OF ART 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


Instructor 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
31st Season, June 30th to August 23 


HARRY N. CAMPBELL, Director 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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3 values involved in appreciation and the enjoy- PRATT INSTITUTE 
A B ARA ment of leisure. Art education involves the School of Fine and Applied Arts r 
S NTA ARB development of appreciation that takes for _ Brooklyn, New York ' 
ae ‘ia Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
School of the Arts granted the ability to discriminate or choose. ing Design, Fashion Iilustration, " 
Art training, on the other hand, implies ete ieee ee Range 
ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. practice toward perfection in doing worth .  tectural Construction, Architec- 
President while work in the best and finest way. tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
“a . tt t is being sade 4 nai, Instructors. 43rd Year. 
FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER serious attempt 1s being made to prc James C. Boupreau, Director 
Director vide both education and training in art in 
GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS our schools. The educational purpose of the | | Commercial Illustration Studios 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS museum, like that of the school, is construc- ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL ART 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING tive, for the museum must also contribute its taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc. 
WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING share in the general education of the con- atin eins and practical method. Day and 
ARCHITECTURE sumer and in the special training of the Moderate Fee Register Now! 
2 producer of art. Suite 409-A, Brentano Bldg. L— 
Session: 30 weeks, October-May “When properly presented, the works of 1 West 47th Street, New York City — 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE art on display at the Walters’ Gallery 
Illustrated Catalog | | accomplish just this: they create in the The Traphagen School of Fashion ( 
student ; oo retail terns finer Intensive Winter and Summer Courses 
| thi li thus enlargin th his in- jpecia asses planne or Teachers 
914 Santa Barbara Street penne coe his Pose met - weal the All phases from elementary to full S 
SANTA BARBARA. CAL , f p D ; y mastery of costume design and illus- 
’ ° stimulate him ever to more accurate and tration are taught in shortest time com- 
: ’ a £ thi nd th t patible with thoroughness. Day and 
ciearer oO Serv ation ° ings a : us" te) Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
more effective reasoning, thereby increasing and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
m * 4 Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
his understanding of art; they help to im- tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 
prove his taste, affording many opportuni- 1680 Broadway (near s2nd St.) New York 
ties for the comparison of works of art —=— 
one with another—all to the end that his oo 
SUMMER SCHOOL: June 30 to Aug. 8 Re ee : : THE SCHOOL OF 
nti sh discrimination and judgment may culminate INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
HIS state- t t e y e . ° “gi 2 
<3 art and craft courses in its agch annual im genuine art appreciation. TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
commer Sassinn. on ee sapuecite to- “The big bronze doors of the Wa!ters’ . _— 
ard graduation with the Bachelor’s degre ~ : Alimit — 
in Fine ism, “Applied Arts, ay Om Béecetien. Gallery open into the sacred realm of the a2 Seater 
Write for summer catalogue D-3 arts, presided over, as Mr. Thomas C. Send for copy of “Art as a Profession” 
F. H. MEYER, Director Corner has imagined, by the artist himself 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. as typified by Rodin’s ‘Thinker.’ Once within 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BY H E B R O W N E A R’ i \ C 7. A S ss 1925-1930 2ND TERM Baltimore, Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, I 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
PROVINCETOWN tation, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 1 
MASS. 
— 
< a 
— 
INSTRUCTOR Season of 1930 THE ABBOTT SCHOOL OF 
GerorGE ELMer Brownz, N.A. FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING Saree ee. ere ene me 
; ART AND STAGE CRAFT 
Write for Circular A Catalog on Request 
1624 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Box 453, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. seni a 























r THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART | ||" couseig US 7 


EASTPORT. MAINE Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 


mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS iy avy Sgt 




















INSTRUCTOR 
TERM: JULY 1st to AUGUST gtx gee ee ee 

CLASSES IN DRAWING, WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING OUT OF DOORS NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ART 

ALSO PAINTING FROM THE MODEL IN CLASS STUDIO Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
. : under successful artists saves time, Studios are A 
For Catalog and information sky and north lighted. en a mage Euro- te 

x t a i 

ADDRESS GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS = SECRETARY and. Winter Terms. New. Catelog: address . 
67 WEST 87Ts STREET, NEW YORK CITY Ser. Gemetary, 259 Rast Ohieae..Ciiense 3 

















WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
A Class in SCHOOL 

DRAWING - PAINTING and ILLUSTRATION Joawler soieie ta Dig: Sonaie. Usk iets 

in FRANCE and BELGIUM Linn 


Catalogue sent on request 























June - July - August 1930 H. STUART MICHIE, Principal a 
Instructors SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 

JOHN PETRINA JANE FREEMAN OF FINE ARTS 
Write for illustrated booklet to DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, : 
JANE FREEMAN INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND i 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY METAL WORK . 

Telephone Circle 1350 Information on reque» 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 
COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 


L 





ee 





GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYME, CONN. 





June 15 to September 15 





Address: 
226 W. 59th St., N. Y. City 











NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
PAINTING 


Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 


1947 BROADWAY Phone Trafalgar 0022 
New York City Write for Circular 





these portals one does, indeed, find himself 
in another world. 

“The unifying of most of the visual or 
space arts in the Walters’ Collection demon- 
strates the practicability of a corresponding 
union in art education. Obviously, there is 
no fine art as opposed to practical art except 
as these terms still persist in the minds of 
some people. Let the art teacher accept this 
conviction, which is so acceptable to the 
Walters’ Gallery, and we shall have 
progressed a long way toward solving the 
traditional problem of making the schools 
function aesthetically. 

“The great Walters’ Collection supple- 
mented by the exhibitions of contemporary 
art to be seen at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art and by frequent showings of the creative 
work of the childartist himself, under the 
auspices of the Department of Education, 
should do much to aid in the formation of 
correct attitudes, habits and appreciation in 
the future generation and especially in the 
prospective artists, now as ever, in the 
making.” 





““Incubated”’ 


A few years ago Theodore J. Keane, 
former dean of the Art Institute school of 
Chicago, settled on a small farm in Ohio. 
Though sore muscles and calloused hands 
were his portion when the day’s work was 
done, he could not get away from his love 
of art. On the farm was an old incubator 
house, which Mr. Keane fixed up as a 
studio. Sons and daughters of the neighbor- 
ing farmers became interested. Soon a class 
was formed and he began teaching, sus- 
Piciously watched by the barn-yard fowls. 

Recently Mr. Keane was appointed head 
of the art school in Toledo. 











Vinee cerennenes 





Corcoran. School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








ART SCHOOL 
of the Detroit Society 
of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
| four year courses. Drawing, 
i Modeling, Design, 


“it; Painting, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 

E. A. Gurry, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 


ASS 
Re 








MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART 
Summer Session, Mills College, California 
June 30—August 9, 1930 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
President of the College 
Instructors in Art 
Marian Hartwell 
Rosalind Hinkley 


Cora Boone 

Ruth Boye 
Address: Miss Mary DEWEES, Secretary 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART, 
MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior Decoration, 
Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, Metal Working. For 
catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 
































California School of Fine Arts 


Chestnut and Jones Streets 
San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California. Spring 
term now in session. Professional courses in the 
fine and applied arts; Normal Teachers’ Course. 
Write for illustrated catalog 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 








SUMMER SESSION 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 
of New School for Social Research 
at Rockport, near Gloucester, Mass., for 2 
months, starting July 7th. The theory and 
practice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Separate class for amateurs. 


PH M. PEARSON 
10 East 53rd St., New York City. 





HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 
Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
9%6 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Summer Term—June oth until September 


ULTY 
Randall Davey, 


Life 
Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 
Write for Catalogue 


F 
Ernest Lawson, N.A. 
Landscape 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer — 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 








Catalogue on request 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Classes in Painting, Life Drawing, Modelling, 
Design, Interior Decoration; Domestic Architec- 
ture, Dynamic Symmetry, Illustration, Costume 
Design; Advertising Layout and Poster Design; 
Pottery, Jewelry. Academic Department of the 
Stuart Club offers courses in English Literature, 
Languages, Ethics, Economics, Psychology, under 
university professors. Illustrated Catalog. 

THERINE D. Cup, Director 








234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 








START AN 
ART LIBRARY 


Every teacher, art-student and 
artist should own every title on the 
Bridgman list of Art Educational 
Books. As a special offer we allow 
you to select any six books for 
$5.00. 


COLOR: 4 full page color charts. 
Color—when and how to use it in 
Landscape, Portrait, Still Life. 
Eight chapters crammed with use- 
ful information for the artist. 


OBJECT DRAWING: 200 illus- 
trations and sketches. Tells you 
how to study and draw. Written by 
a famous teacher of Drawing. 


ALPHABETS: Over 1,000 char- 
acters. 43 full page specimens 
showing the modern letter in all 
its forms. Ideal for self instruction. 


HOW TO LETTER: Over 100 
illustrations. All types of lettering 
—shows how it is done. A wonder- 


ful book. 
ANIMAL SKETCHING: 150 


drawings, Birds, Cats, Dogs, Lions, 
Horses. All types of sketching. 


50-FIGURE DRAWING: Nude 
studies for the art student to use 
in the practice of figure drawing— 
male and female. 


HOW TO MAKE LINOLEUM 
BLOCKS: Easy, quick and use- 
ful. Every artist should have this 
volume in his library. 


HOW TO SKETCH FROM 
LIFE: Practical—ideal, for self 
instruction. Full of figures and 
sketches in all forms. 


BRIDGMAN’S HANDBOOK 
OF DRAWING: Every student 
should own this book. Used in 
- schools everywhere for instruction. 


HOW TO MAKE ETCHINGS: 
The most valuable handbook on 
the subject ever written. Tells you 
everything. 


If the books are not satisfactory in 
every respect, you may return them 
at our expense — Mail your order 
to-day. 





Bridgman Publishers 
































Pelham, New York 
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‘The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ART 


at Monterey in the Berkshire Hills 





f Wecte: ts offers unusual 
o hin to the art me the 
shuden si season. 
Raymond P Encan Director of the schoal 
for an fetal catalog address x77 
Villiam Lonquear at Pratt Institute 
StSS n.N wg 








The Nelson 


or 
OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 


In the beautiful Litchfield Hills 
During July and August 








Under Personal Instruction of 


15 West 67th St. New Yo 


Write for descriptive circular 





GeorceE LaureENcE NELSON, A.N.A. 









* 


tk 








en SUMMER SESSION 
{> = BEGINS JUNE 30™ 


‘ €VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


RL WERNTZ DIREC 







TOR 
18 souTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 








Cor 


ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 





SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 


| 241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

















DESIGNERS ART 


Arts and Design 


of Teaching. 
Send for Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





School for Professional Training in Fine 


L. Frank, J. G. Cowell, Directors 
July Class in Handicraf:s and Methods 


Montmartre Speaks 


M. Frezeleau, acting as spokesman -for 


a group of I9 artists who have established 
the Ecole de Montmartre headed by Pierre 
Bonnard, has stirred up anew the ancient 
rivalry between Montmartre and Montpar- 
nasse, 
authentic artists’ 
directed against the spacious and luxurious 
cafés of Montparnasse, he said: 


each of which claims to be the 
quarter, In a_ speech 


“Montmartre, the old popular heart of 


Paris, is not simply a place for night life 
where the public can come for distraction, 
We wish to revise any such summary judg- 
ment and to reveal Montmartre in its true 
worth as the chosen home of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Degas and Utrillo. Ours is not a 
puerile cult of the picturesque. We have no 
intention of reviving the old ‘right bank’ 
and ‘left bank’ quarrel, but we do wish to 
struggle against the evil influence of the kind 
of spirit which prevails in Montparnasse. 


“We believe we can prove that artists 


living in Montmartre, close to the people, 
will keep that freshness in their work as well 
as sincerity which cannot be sustained by 
gathering in cafés or joining cults.” 





THE Art Dicest has become a directory 


of the art schools of America. 











VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
Protessional Courses—20 Instructors 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Scholaships 
Bookiet—44 St. Botolph st., Boston, Mass. 














—— 
HENRY B. SNELL 


SUMMER ART CLASS 


Berchtesgaden in the Bavarian Alps in- 
cluding Passion Play at Oberammergau. 
Sailing July 3rd. Returning Sept. 8th. 


Send for descriptive announcements to 


THE BOYD TOURS 


724 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














ROBERT FULTON LOGAN 


SUMMER Art CLASs 
July, August, 1930. 

Belgium, Burgundy, La Vendee, France. 
Landscape and Figure Painting, Etching, 
Wood-block Printing, Design, Color. 
Write for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY S. PITTS 
1031 Canton Ave., Mattapan P. O. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 














OPENED 
New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
16 West 6ist St., New York 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 
from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 











INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 


207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
ORDERS taken for all e * ~ 4 aati work. 
CLASSES in Pottery and M 
SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY ‘Pottery and 

other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 
SUMMER CLASSES—Resident Pupils. 
FIRING for Sculptors and Schools. 

Tel. Lorraine 0331 H. & A. VOORHEES 

















CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 30 to Aug. 23 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Circular sent upon request 








LOUIS F. BERNEKER 


Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 East soth St., N.Y.C. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial and 
Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising Art. 
Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration and Cos- 
tume Design. Illustration. Normal Art. All branches 

of the Fine Arts. 
Broad and Master Streets Write for Catalog 























AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


instru 
Art, Illustration, Life, Lettering and 
sign Fashions, interior Seen, 
t & Art Directing 


Two-year 
Art tividual’ attention, | 





INTERIOR DECORATION 
OESIEN 
HANDICRAFTS 


TEACHER'S TRAINING 
CEORCE W. MORRISON, DIR. 


xz 
SCHOOL OF ART 
729 BOYLSTON JT. BOSTON. MAL 





“Study Studio” 
ction in ‘Advertising 


id De- 
nd short 


international reputation. Student ent boty of of 
for 
) ee A - 4 ie H. ‘Young. 
‘ae American Academy of Art 
~ Dept. 40, 1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CATALOG On REQUEST ——i__ 














WEBSTER 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FICURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR Fifty CENTS 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty ofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 




















School of ART 


Personal Daily Instruction—Illustra- 

tion, Drawing, Painting, Portrait, suil 

Life, Commercial and Costume Desiga. 

Day ahd Evening Classes. Placements. 
Scholarships. Enroll Now. 

Write for Catalog B. 126 afass. Ave., Bostox 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 
BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the er 
Date of entrance and period of study optional, A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 
trated catalog upon request. 








1 NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Cit, 38th year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 


Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 


— 








COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR Decors- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. SCHOOL ART. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarotD L. BuTLER, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 
Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated entaieg address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




















DOUGLAS DONALDSON 














DESIGN. 
COLOR. 


ry CREATIVE f 


A) avvress « 
AX| 2900 MELROSE HILL + HOLLYWOOD || 


CALIFORNIA a 
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TECHNIC 
[Concluded from last issue] 

Anyone who has traveled to Abydos and 
has been overwhelmed by the greatness of 
the art in its temple, will be disappointed if 
the Egyptian methods in wall ornamenta- 
tion are not made accessible to us. And what 
craftsman would not be happy in Cairo, 
either in the shops where the crafts are 
still followed, or in the Museum housing the 
treasures from the tomb of Tut-ank-amen? 
Our schools of technology are replete 
with values that can enrich the artists’ pro- 
fession. We have but to organize the school 
of art technic to make these desirable assets 
available to mature artists as also to the 
student of art, and to industry. 

Other countries avail themselves of 
foreign art technics, why should not we 
follow their example? A famous decorator 
in Paris has in his studios Chinese lacquer- 
workers who produce the latest French 
decorative art: he has also a cold-room to 
ripen this lacquer. Italy is an untouched 
mine for technic, but there is no country 
which is not in position to teach us much 
in art-craftsmanship. 

No artist-craftsman now living in the 
Occident enjoys the technical equipment 
once the blessing of the old master’s appren- 
tice. This fortunate individual of the great 
days of art, obtained his foundation of 
technic in boyhood, making it possible for 
him to be ready in sound workmanship 
when his expressional (technique) period 
began. That is, a Raphael at the age of 








sixteen began painting pictures on a founda- 
tion of reliable workmanship. By contrast 
in modern times when the art-student leaves 
his school and his studies behind him at an 
age ranging from 21 to 28, he is innocent of 
knowledge of art-technic. And this con- 
dition is no fault of the schools: it is the 
natural result of the system of mass-educa- 
tion, of reserving art-education for the time 
following common-schooling. 

The American Artists Professional League 
is not in a critical mood when calling atten- 
tion to these facts. Its sole motive is to 
make good the omission of technic from the 
art courses by at least providing an oppor- 
tunity to graduates to devote a year or two 
to technic in a special school as a post- 
graduate course, and to extend these privi- 
leges to talent that is self-taught, to all 
professionals in the arts, the arts-crafts, 
the theory of art, teachers, to traders in art, 
museum workers, and any one who can 
qualify to the satisfaction of the school 
staff, 

It might be asked of the committee on 
technic, Why not plan to teach technic with 
technique? There are many reasons why 
such a course is impossible in an age of 
mass-education, but three grounds for a 
rejection of the idea will suffice: (a) -Time 
limitation, amateur results, lack of space and 
equipment. (b) The technic is not yet a 





facturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 


science, therefore not possible of reduction 


to school methods. The extent of the subject 
is overwhelming. (c) When a student of 
art enters upon his studies at the age of 
eighteen, having missed a natural feeling- 
stage development, which is from the cradle 
to about the age of sixteen, he comes upon 
art with his thinking-faculty charged to 
make good that lost feeling-development. In 
this condition the beginner in an art school 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Wood Gaylor in Show Proves His Title as “American Breughel” | 


“Village Party,” by Wood Gaylor. One of his series, “New York of the 1920's.” 


Wood Gaylor is an artists’ artist, and in 
Greenwich Village there are some who call 
him “the American Breughel.” He has much 
in common with the old Flemings because 
of his love for detail, that goes to amazing 
lengths, 
siveness of subject matter. 


for remarkable comprehen- 
It seems that 


and 


he might paint the whole earth and every- 
thing on it if some manufacturer would 
provide him with a piece of canvas about 
five yards wide. Until March 30 the Down- 
town Gallery—the village’s own—is hold- 
ing a retrospective exhibition of his work 
under the title of “Paintings of the 1920's.” 
They reveal New York life of the last de- 


cade south of Fourteenth Street. Couple 
with inimitable detail, there is a humorous 
approach. He has set down a record | 
village studio parties, the famous Penquifi 
balls, rehearsals for the ballets at thes 
balls, and many other events among th 
artists. Mr. Gaylor showed his first picturg 
at the famous Armory Show in 1913. 





“One Hundred Friends” 


The 63 paintings by 43 Pittsburgh artists 
which the “One Hundred Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art” have purchased since 1916 and 
presented to the city’s schools, will be 
exhibited at Carnegie Institute from March 
18 to June 1. There will also be shown the 
paintings the group selected from this year’s 
exhibition of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The “Friends” were organized by John L. 
Porter, a member of the Fine Arts Commit- 
tee of Carnegie Institute and chairman of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology Com- 
mittee. Each member donates $10 a year. 
From year to year the pictures are presented 
to the board of education and circulated by 
groups in the public schools. 





Another Puzzle 


A selection of paintings from the annual 
Hoosier Salon is being shown at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., until March 22. 
The art committee got up a catalogue on 
green tinted paper which bears a cartoon 
that is too good to pass up. Says the native 
to the artist in the fields: “If it’s a fair 
question, jest where in Indianny is them 
mountains you've painted?” 


IF rb A fuk Question! 
1 WHERE ny it WA 
=" 6 then noun? 





$150,000 for $12,100 
At a Baltimore auction Sir Henry Rae- 
burn’s “Master Cathcart and Dog” was sold 
to a New York dealer for $12,100. Accord- 
ing to the Baltimore Sun the purchaser 
values his acquisition, which formerly be- 
longed to Dr. Van Eaton Danton, at $150,000. 





“The Leonia Group” 


Group by group, artists join for exhibition 
purposes. The latest is the “I-eonia Group,” 
those who live in the vicinity of Leonia, N.Jj 
They will have a first exhibition at th 
grammar school, April 21-28, under the aus: 
pices of the Leonia Woman’s Club. 
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[Concluded from page 31] 


is impatient with anything that will check 
his impulses; he therefore rejects science. 
This attitude expresses an instinct exercised 
in self-preservation. But when he has con- 
cluded his studies after three, four or five 
years and has been launched into the world 
of business, the exactions there met put him 
in a frame of mind of readiness for a tech- 
nical course. He now grasps the depth of 
the subject and its value, and he is in con- 
dition to profit by a one or two year course 
in technic. Instead of becoming habituated 
to futile experimentation as when alone in 
his quest, the school can make him an in- 
telligent craftsman. 

The greatest of our artists have shared 
the fate we describe; a legion of modern 
artists have lived to see their work fade. 
Some of Sargent’s paintings suffer from 
scaling; Adolph Menzel’s famous picture in 
the Berlin Museum for Modern Art had 
cracked so badly even during the artist’s 
lifetime that he is said to have exclaimed 
“my reputation will outlive my pictures.” 

It is felt by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League’s committee on technic 
that the execution of a plan for a super- 
structure on our present system of art- 
education is too large for any single art 
organization to undertake, and that it is 
justified in appealing to the wide interests 
in art througbout the nation to form a con- 





vention at which these topics may be di 
cussed. The committee is prepared to lay 
before such a convention plans for the schoo 
to aid in this discussion. A committed 
appointed by the convention could then carry 
out the best judgment of the national body 
and formulate scope of work and suggest 
the staff of the school of technic. Whe 
realized, a school so governed will soon at 
tain a high standard, and its kind may be 
expected to flourish from coast to coast. 

The convening of so varied a body of art 
interested citizens may be expected to pro 
effective in promoting other art-interests, 
as for instance it would be of incalculab 
value to have artists, whether creators 0 
teachers of theory, meet and becom 
acquainted, unite their interests and find the 
path in which all can go forward in mutuwi 
understanding. This action would mz 
American art-workers nation-conscious and 
a power for the betterment of the professic 
with consequent progress in art itself. 

*x* * * 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION 


All workers in the visual arts, all friend: 
of art in America, should be members of thé 
League. : 

All that is necessary for immediate enrok 
ment is to send name, address and check for 
annual dues (for correct amount see headin 
at the top of this page) to Gorpon H. Gra 
Treasurer, 137 E. 66th St., New York, N.Y 











